




















What Stock Gas Signifies 
See Page 311 

How Small Towns Can 

Compete with Large Cities 


By W. L. Butler 


How to Pick Bonds 


By John Moody 


The Turn Has Come in 
Textile Industry 


By V. E. Carroll 
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Special GMC Tractor 
Truck with snow plow 
attachment—drawn 
from an actual photo- 
graph. 









































Every GMC Mile Pays a Dividend 


Whether the work is usual or unusual, hard or very 
hard, GMC trucks are paying substantial dividends to 
the GMC users of America. . 


Dividends in miles, in longer life, in freedom from the 


Distribution Centers at need for attention and repair. 
Akron * Minneapolis 
*Albany *Milwaukee 
“Baltimore *Newarkn Dividends in more miles per dollar of investment 
"Boston = Oshawa, Ont. because of the many GMC features that increase dur- 
eaumon Omaha eqe ° 
ssh. “Fiiedcen ability; among others, these: over-strength design of 
Elerisbare pontiac’ parts, full pressure lubrication of the GMC engine, 
*Columbus ochester E ; 
‘Denver St: Baul GMC Two-Range Transmission and GMC renew- 
= Sars. an ability of cylinder walls. 
*Fort Wayne aginaw 
*Fort Worth San Antonio = . af 4 
Houston Sioux City Every GMC mile is like every other GMC mile— 


*Indianapolis Syracuse 


Kansas City *Tacoma ° ° ° 4 
sLos'Angeles Toronto, Ont. it pays a dividend. 

Lincoln Vancouver, B. C. 

London, Eng. Washington 
eet; — 

wegen GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
“Direct Factory Branches Division of General Motors Corporation 

Dealers In Most Communities PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


General Motors Trucks 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Delray plant of the Detroit Edison 
Co. This Company in 1903 supplied cur- 
rent sufficient for 81,000 16-candlepower 
lamps. Now its G-E generators supply 
current sufficient to light 14,000,000 
lamps of equal candlepower. 


Pillars of Progress 


In 1922 the American people used one 
billion dollars’ worth of electrical 
energy. And every five years the 
demand for this energy doubles. 





ae. Think what this increasing use 


gp Ie of electricity means in brightened 
and light. companies. homes and in products manufactured. 
1 El i ° 

Company designs and The General Electric Company takes 
i ll t f * . * ° e 

latins. Seabee pride in equipping modern electric 

chinery for the genera- ° ° : 

tion, transmission and light and power plants; their chim- 

distribution of electric ‘ 

power. neys are pillars of progress. 


| GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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WHY NOT 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
As Christmas Gifts 


For the Young Man—Forbes Magazine will 
help train and develop him for a success- 
ful business career. It will broaden his 
knowledge of business—will strengthen 
his self-reliance—will encourage him to 
greater efforts. What greater gift can 
you give a young man than a helping 
hand in business? 


For the Successful Executive—Forbes Maga- 
zine will keep him informed of changing 
business conditions; will keep him ever 
alert to new opportunities for more busi- 
ness; will tell him all he need know about 
present businéss and financial conditions ; 
will show him what he need look for in 
the future; will serve as a business tonic 
all year round. 


Subscribers: You Know Forbes Magazine. 
Why not send it to your friends and asso- 
ciates? 


Employers: Forbes Magazine for your sales- 
men and executives will prove to be a 
profitable investment. It will be appre- 
ciated ; it will help your men—and, at the 
same time, help your business. 


Salesmanagers: If you want to present your 
customers and prospects with something 
really useful, we suggest subscriptions to 
Forbes Magazine. Forbes is far better 
than the conventional box of cigars. And, 
then, you are remembered twice a month 
during the year—and your salesmen have 
a vital point of contact. 


RATES (For Christmas Only) 


Regular Annual Subscription Rate $5.00 
Two Annual Subscriptions - - - 4.50 each 
Five or more Annual Subscriptions 3.50 each 
(Add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage and 
$1.00 extra for Foreign Postage) 


We will send a beautifully engraved Christmas card 
with each subscription. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Baclosed Gnd $........0+0¢ OR, I will remit on receipt of your 


bill. Send Forbes Magazine for one year—twice a month—to 
the following: 
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EE cit iCciainbusasesaeee REI sis ossic dake sacoce 
ES ere eee RN a2 dace nies daa ndaces sas om 
ME ss cnisb dis deedyasesses AGS oSic a> ea atdy ies pecs 
IN as initiate sieis 55.5: 94g, DRUMMER nw 5c Slee wad'sn 9 05's 0 0 0 5 5Me 
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What a Chevrolet Dealer 
Adds to His Community 


The prosperity of any community depends upon the prosperity 
of its industries. 


A Chevrolet dealership in a community is a prosperous business 
whose permanency and progress are assured by the tremendous 
resources of a great organization — the General Motors 
Corporation. 


Chevrolet dealers sell a product that has a ready sale to a very 
large number —Chevrolet is the world’s largest producer of 
quality automobiles with standard three-speed transmission. 


Chevrolet dealers are provided with every possible selling 
advantage, wide-spread national advertising, and a product of 
fine quality kept constantly up to date and improved to make 
it of even greater value to the purchaser. 


With the wonderful accomplishments in automotive progress 
made at the General Motors Research Laboratories at Dayton, 
and all the engineering and manufacturing skill of this great cor- 
poration, the future of Chevrolet is an exceedingly brilliant one. 


Therefore, a Chevrolet dealer adds much to the community in 
which he is located and is a permanent factor of progress. 


For this reason bankers interested in building up the financial 
prosperity of their communities have a valuable asset in the 
Chevrolet dealer in their town. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


for — Transportation 

















CHEVROLE LET, 








PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 





Superior Roadster 3495 Superior 4-passengerCoupe $725 
Superior Touring 510 De Luxe Touring $640 Superior Sedan 795 
Superior Utility Coupe 640 De Luxe Coupe 775 Superior Commercial Chassis 410 
Superior Coach ° 695 De Luxe Sedan 940 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 





Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 
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_ The Pouple’s Telephone 


The telephone knows no favorites. It does the bidding of 
the country store and of the city bank. It is found in the 
ranch house kitchen and in the drawing-room of the city 
mansion. Its wires penetrate the northern forest, stretch across 
the prairie, are tunneled under city streets. 

The telephone knows no favorites. Its service to all the 
people is of the same high standard—the Bell System standard. 
Twenty-four hours a day it carries the voices of all. For 
the benefit of all, the long-distance circuits are kept in tune. 
Numberless discoveries and improvements developed by the 
Bell System have made the telephone more useful for all the 
people. In America, all can afford the telephone, for Bell 
System service is the cheapest, as well as the best, in the world. 

The telephone knows no favorites. It is not owned in any 
one locality or by any particular group of men. It is owned 
by 350,000 stockholders, who represent a cross-section of the 
thrift of the whole country. The owners of the telephone are 
those it serves. 

In America to-day the 15,000,000 telephones of the Bell 
System contribute to the security, happiness and efficiency of 
all the people. 























-AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








Gifts for Christmas 


for - 
FRIENDS—ASSOCIATES— 
EMPLOYEES 


See Pages 296 and 297 
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Eyes of the World 
on Canadian Wheat 


GNES C. LAUT. 
A author of “Lords of 

the North,” “Cana- 
dian Commonwealth,” “Path- 
finders of the Pacific Coast,” 
etc., etc., knows Canada like 
a New York police captain 
knows his precinct. 

Just back from a Cana- 
dian tour of investigation, 
she is writing three tremen- 
dously interesting articles 
for “Forbes.” The first 
article, scheduled for Forbes 
for December 15, will pre- 
sent some vital facts, little 
known popularly in the 
United States, about the 
Wheat Pool in Western Can- 
ada. 

Did you know that wheat 
in Winnipeg has for weeks 
been 16 to 20 cents a bushel 
higher than in Chicago? 

Why? 

Miss Laut’s article will 
give you an inkling. 

And the whole world, pay- 
ing higher for its daily 
bread, may want to know 
about it before another 
wheat crop is harvested. 


60 Per Cent. of Wheat 
in Canadian Pool 

Farmers in Canada have 
taken the management of 
their affairs into their own 
hands. The Wheat Pool of 
Western Canadian Grain 
Growers now controls over 
60 per cent. of all the 1924 
crop. 

When Miss Laut com- 
pleted her investigation, at 
the end of October, 85,000 
farmers had signed the bind- 
ing Pool agreement. 

And here is an interesting 
sidelight. China and Japan 
are now demanding white 
bread. To October 28, 
5,000,000 bushels of wheat 
had been shipped via Van- 
couver, and Canadian trad- 
ers count on an Oriental de- 
mand of 60,000,000 bushels 
a year. 

“If the pool succeeds,” 
says Miss Laut, “and there 
is every chance it will—it 
did in 1923—it will do more 
to stabilize wheat prices and 
restore prosperity to the 
wheat areas than all the loan 
schemes in the world.” 
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Prepare for Business Expan- 
sion and Rising Prices 


USINESS men _ who have 
B given serious consideration to 

the analyses published on this 
page of “Forbes” during recent 
months will not be among those 
caught napping with depleted stocks 
and with no firm orders placed for 
deliveries of ample future supplies. 

Certainly every effort has been 
made to convince readers that found- 
ations were being laid for distinctly 
better business here as well as in 
Europe. 

What was forseen has begun to 
happen. Sentiment has undergone 
transformation, increased demand 
for raw materials and finished goods 
has set in, and the general price level 
has already advanced rather sharply. 

Nothing has happened to modify 
the consistently-expressed view that 
business activity in the United States 
is bound to become distinctly more 
pronounced in coming months, with 
every prospect that something savor- 
ing of a boom will be experienced by 
Springtime. 

All indications are that manufac- 
turers, merchants, importers and 
others should think twice before act- 
ing on the assumption that it will 
continue to be easy to place goods at 
the present level of prices and to have 
their orders filled’ promptly and 
transported equally promptly. 

Delays in preparing for substan- 
tially broader business are likely to 
prove dangerous and costly. 

“Forbes” has never joined the 
cries of the alarmists that “inflation” 
is about to be unleashed, like a wild 
animal eager to devour its prey. The 
view taken here has been that the 
country could stand more optimism, 
more ordering and more employment 
than have ruled during past months. 
‘here is less danger than ever before 
n the nation’s history that our bank- 
ers will readily succumb to tempta- 
ion to plunge the country into an 
gv of perilous inflation. They, as 
vell as many industrial leaders, have 
earned a salutary less6n which they 


By B. C. Forbes 


are not likely to forget in the imme- 
diate future. 

Many theorists talk and write as if 
a period of notable business activity 
were something to be dreaded and, 
therefore, avoided. This is a white- 
livered, un-American attitude. Why 
shouldn’t this richest and most en- 
terprising and most populous of all 
white nations enjoy a maximum of 
prosperity? Prosperity should be re- 
garded as the normal thing in this 
young, growing, virile, forward- 
looking land. 

Happily, almost every important 
and significant development has been 
pointing towards more active and 
more profitable business. 

What are the chief pillars on 
which national prosperity best can be 
raised? 

Are they not sound agricultural 
conditions, reasonably efficient and 
well-paid labor, an abundance of capi- 
tal and credit available on attractive 
terms, ably managed and adequate 
transportation facilities, stable and 
inspiring political conditions, expand- 
ing foreign demand for products of 
our soil and factories and mines and 
forests, decreasing taxes, widespread 
determination to improve the gen- 
eral standard of living, eagerness to 
invent and adopt labor-saving ma- 


JAN FEB\MAR\APR 


Railroads continue to report record-breaking car loadings. 


chinery and implements all over the 
land, sound national health, a rapidly- 
increasing population, record-break- 
ing savings deposits, numerous in- 
creases in dividends, rising security 
markets, a generous number of ex- 
tremely capable industrial and 
financial leaders and, lastly, a spirit 
of enterprise and of profound confi- 
dence in the nation’s future? 

Does not America at this moment 
enjoy all of these? 

Prosperity on an impressive scale 
should be the logical consequence. 

A spectacular upward movement in 
the security markets does not always 
mean impending expansion and bet- 
terment in industry, although it often 
does. The rise to the highest level 
since “averages” began to be com- 
piled probably does have deep sig- 
nificance. The movement, be _ it 
noted, is not the handiwork of pro- 


. fessional speculators. The public has 


been buying securities outright on an 
unusually heavy scale. Reactions, of 
course, are to be expected. 

All phases of the outlook and all 
the latest important developments 
affecting business are described and 
discussed in the second half of this 
issue, under the caption “Forbes 
Time-Saving News Service: A Life- 
Saver for Busy Business Men.” 
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Figures for 1924 are 


here compared with those for 1923 and 1922. 





Fact and 


By the Editor 


Director of the Budget Lord, addressing the 156th 
annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, described some of his experiences in run- 
ning down and eliminating Governmental extravagance, 

waste and foolishness. Noticing that 


HAS YOUR mail bags had blue stripes, he 
— asked why. He kept asking all along 
STRIPES? the line until he reached the high- 


est executive in charge. Even he 
hadn’t the slightest idea. “Then,” General Lord told him, 
“let’s stop using them.” Result, a saving of $40,000 
a year. 

Have any blue stripes crept into your organization? 
Charles M. Schwab is fond of relating how he became 
interested in a soldier on duty in a corridor of the War 
Office in London during the war, because he couldn’t fig- 
ure out what the man was doing. Schwab’s questioning 
led to an investigation. It was discovered that many years 
before a proud dame got paint on her dress while walking 
through the corridor and a soldier was immediately dele- 
gated to prevent repetition of such a mishap. The paint 
on the wall had been dry for a generation, but a soldier 
was still kept on duty! 

Is it not just possible that there are organizations that 
keep on men in useless positions? 

Sh oe 


You can’t reach laurels lying down. 
* * * 


To get to the front cultivate the right background. 
* . * 

All this talk that the country must expect to see and 
experience a “new” Coolidge as a result of his emphatic 
endorsement by the electorate is the sheerest nonsense. 
This staid, fixed-in-his-ways New Englander could no 

more change himself than a leopard 


COOLIDGE could change its spots. Calvin 
= Fae Coolidge could not be other than 
THAT WAY the Calvin Coolidge the nation al- 


ready knows. What the voters en- 
dorsed was the Calvin Coolidge they know, not any “new” 
Calvin Coolidge. Presumably, he has been doing his best 
ever since he became President. Why, therefore, should 
he do, or be expected to do, anything drastically different 
hereafter? Calvin Coolidge is not a Lloyd George, ready 
to trim his sails in an effort to catch every passing gust 
of popular sentiment. Lloyd George has, politically, the 
acrobatic faculties of a cat. Cal. Coolidge, son of the soil 
of Vermont, has all the proverbial solidity and stability 
and dignity of the typical New Englander of ancient 
lineage. What he has been he will be. What he is he is. 
He doubtless will feel warranted in adopting firmer lead- 
ership in dealing with Congress and particularly the re- 
calcitrants in his own Party who should be drummed out 
of party counsels. But, beyond that, he unquestionably 
will remain to-morrow the Calvin Coolidge that he was 


yesterday and is to-day. 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Comment 


We honor famous public men by giving their names to 
squares, streets, parks, etc. Some corporations honor 
eminent executives by giving their names to new mills 
or mines or industrial communities—Gary, Indiana, jg an 

illustration. All very fitting. But 


—_ are politicians and soldiers anq 
HONOR noted business leaders the only men 
WORKERS upon whom it is appropriate to enn. 


fer such honor? What of workers 
who render the worthiest and noblest of service over a 
long stretch of years? Do they not deserve similar recog- 
nition? The Pennsylvania Railroad thinks they do. Read 
this newspaper item: 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that the signal tower 
three miles south of Wilmington, Del., has been named “Ragan” 
in honor of Lewis W. Ragan, the oldest passenger conductor in 
point of service on the division. Mr. Ragan has been a conductor 
for forty-three years. 


That is a suggestion many corporations should act upon. 
Every time I see an Erie Railroad engine bearing the 
name of its faithful driver, a thrill goes through me, for 
I know that the man guiding it has won this rare honor 
by many years of the most loyal and efficient service. Who 
will argue that only public men and corporation heads are 
entitled to have their names emblazoned on the scroll 
of honor? Who will deny that among our army of work- 
ers are to be found men as worthy as any soldier or poli- 
tician or corporation president? 

“All workmen care about is money,” you say? Wrong. 
Workers are made of exactly the same stuff as generals 
or senators or presidents or governors or industrial lead- 
ers. It is just as fitting to honor the worthiest of our wage 
earners as it is to honor others. The finest type of work- 
men is no more mercenary than any public man or indus- 
trial captain. He is just as receptive to signal recognition 
for faithful service as any other human being. 

Coming years should witness many incidents inspired 
by this example set by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

* * * 
The chronic kicker ends by putttng his foot in tt. 
* * * 


Balloon tires are in demand because they can absorb 


bumps. Can you? 
* * * 


Expend yourself and you'll have money to spend. 
: +4 


If you are all right you will think most people are. If 
not, not. : 


* * * 
Polished nails don’t give you polished manners. 
* * * 


Even a cork when pushed down knows enough to rise 
again to the top. 
* * * 
You can find the best-paying gold mine in the world if 
you go after it har denough. It’s above your neck. 
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Are soft-hearted people handicapped in business ? 
You have heard a business man say of some one else, 
“e's all right, but he’s too soft-hearted.” It is some- 
by employers of a minor or other executive. 


times said ! 
Yet, as I mentally call the rol 
\RE of our most successful leaders, 
g0FT-HEARTED I cannot but feel that not a few 
PEO DICAPPED? of them would be classed as soft- 
hearted rather than “hard- 
hoiled.” ‘True, many of our heads of big corporations 


are stern, self-willed, even domineering. But there 
are many others—whether as many, I don’t know—- 
who are cordial, large-hearted, unselfish, democratic 
rather than autocratic, men whose geniality attracts 
troops of friends, men who are extremely tolerant, 
men whose large-heartedness is so notorious that it 
is sometimes imposed upon. 

To be soft-hearted may be handicapping, in a sense. 
But, on the whole, a soft heart is to be preferred to 
, hard heart. Hard-hearted, severe, dominating 
giants may sometimes manage to get farther and to 
amass more money. But they get less genuine joy 
out of life than the man of finer sensibilities. It is 
the hard-boiled variety of employer, not the soft- 
hearted species, that incites most of our strikes and 
does most to endanger the harmonious progress of 
democracy. Give me a soft-hearted person every 
time ! 

es 
Stagnant water goes bad. Same with workers. 
a ae 
Before a railroad or an express company can, a salesman 
must first deliver the goods. 
* 2 * 
Every human being is a person of importance. 
* * * 


The other day I visited the Federal Reserve Bank’s 
new building in New York and noticed that the sidewalk 
under my feet glittered like diamonds. I looked down the 
sidewalk but it appeared to be exactly like any’ other side- 

walk. Yet with each step the glit- 


= tering continued under my feet. I 
PAVEMENT 

LIKE walked the whole length of the 
PEOPLE pavement and found exactly the 


same thing, that each part glittered 
at close range, but did not glitter at a distance. The 
thought flashed into my mind, “Aren’t many people like 
this? They appear to be ordinary enough until you get a 
close-up of them. Then you discover that they possess 
shining qualities you never suspected.” As I left the side- 
walk I felt I had been taught this lesson, “Don’t pass judg- 
ment on ignorance but on intimate knowledge.” 
oe 6 
The littlest minds harbor the biggest grouches. 
* * * 
If you pay attention to the clock’s hands instead of to 
your own you won’t move ahead. 
* * x 
Don’t “let it go at that” unless “that” is your very best. 
. => 2 
He is a success who does something to bring nearer the 
brotherhood of man. 





© Gessford 


GEORGE G. BARBER 


President of the United Bakeries Corporation, who 
has been slated to head the new Continental Baking 
Corporation recently incorporated in Maryland with a 
capitalization of at least $500,000,000, making the new 
corporation the largest ever set up in the baking busi- 
ness and one of the largest in any field of industry. 


Demands upon men’s time have multiplied during re- 
cent years. Not only has business become more and more 
international in its scope, not only has competition in 
most lines become keener, not only have labor problems 

demanded more consideration, not 


“FORBES” : : 

ca. only has it become more difficult to 
SAVING keep abreast of financial and eco- 
SERVICE nomic developments at home and 


abroad, but new distractions have 
sprung up in social life, notably the automobile, motion 
pictures and, perhaps most important of all; radio. All 
this has cut down the time busy men find to devote to 
keeping themselves thoroughly posted on foreign and 
domestic events having a bearing, directly or indirectly, 
upon their own line of business. 

Recognizing this, “Forbes” is maturing a time-saving 
service for busy business men. It undertakes to furnish 
busy business men all the essential, significant, vital indus- 
trial, financial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, 
automotive, agricultural and labor news at home and 
abroad, supplemented by authoritative analyses and fore- 
casts by leading men of affairs and by regular monthly 
interpretive, forward-looking articles by such authorities 
as Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Rail- 
way Age; E. V. Carroll, editor, Textile World; I. V. 
Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cotton; F. 
J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bankers ; 
Paul Wagner, National Petroleum News; J. G. Donley, 
Jr., and other recognized experts. Every month a Busi- 
ness Map, painstakingly compiled, pictures conditions in 
each state. A brief Business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, 
is given in the front part of every issue. 
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dollars’ worth of business in 
one year. 

No other country can even approach this record. If 
railway consolidations now under consideration be con- 
summated, additions will be made to our billion-dollar 
list of corporations. 

Until the other day we had only one two-billion-dollar 
organization, the United States Steel Corporation. The 
acquisition of the E] Paso & Southwestern by the South- 
ern Pacific has put the latter in the two-billion dollar 
category. 

Our fourteen ten-figure enterprises include seven rail- 
roads,.three insurance companies, one bank, one telephone 
company, one oil company and one steel company. The 
companies having assets of $1,000,000,000 or more fol- 
low: 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
National City Bank. 

New York Central R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
Southern Pacific R. R. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

United States Steel Corporation. 
Union Pacific R. R. 


Five of these have a capitalization of a billion or more. 


They are: 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
New York Central R. R. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Southern Pacific R. R. 

United States Steel Corporation. 


Curiously, only two of the fourteen are among the 
five companies whose annual sales have touched the bil- 
lion-dollar mark. The Steel Corporation’s sales easily 
exceed that globular total. Ford Motor’s sales will run 
close to a billion dollars this year. Our two largest packing 
companies’ sales crossed a billion dollars a year during the 
war boom. The Metropolitan Life’s sales of insurance 
exceed a billion annually. 

Some of our gigantic corporations are growing at an 
extraordinary rate. American Telephone & Telegraph 
leads the field. Vice-President Gifford, after stating that 
the total investment of the Bell System is now over 
$2,500,000,000, says: 

“This year we are building a plant that will cost $360,000,000. 
Some of this is for reconstruction, for replacing equipment worn 
out or inadequate to serve the needs, but our net construction 
program this year will involve about $285,000,000. We add about 


seven to eight hundred thousand telephones a year, net, to our 
system.” 


Judge Gary recently announced that the Steel Cor- 
poration was making capital expenditures of about 
$5,000,000 a month this year. Last year’s capital expen- 
ditures slightly exceeded $60,000,000. Bethlehem Steel 
is just completing a $60,000,000 improvement program. 
How much Ford is doing in this direction cannot be 


Atchison is spending $70. 
000,000, Pennsylvania $50,000,000, Illinois Céntral $45. 
000,000, Southern Pacific $40,000,000, New York Centr 
$40,000,000. In 1920 our railroads as a whole spent for 
additions and betterments $530,000,000, in 1921 $30. 
000,000, in 1922 $400,000,000, in 1923 $1,059,000,000, 
and in 1924 the figure will exceed $1,077,000,000. The 
indications are that 1925 traffic will be so great that ex. 
penditures are likely to exceed $1,000,000,000. 

How vitally important a part corporations now play in 
furnishing money for the maintenance of the United 
States Government can be gathered from the following 
table showing some of the Federal tax payments recently 
published : 


1. - 5 Semel MR CROTON 65 oe SS 5.. lk scales. de $15,930,901 
i a hss dks mw nalts due 14,449,673 
American Telephone & Telegraph............. 11,928,548 
General Motors Corporation.................. 7,970,600 
EN i diced is si-erdoten.ince.aie ayaa ine. bnew 6,313,129 
CY TI 045 sccs sancead naesnnseenes 5,193,779 
RES ORE rE Ee ar Sa ee 4,102,656 
eS Se Pree reer ere 3,542,790 
re nine an 3,370,015 
PERI TENE EE” ON oo. dio ssle ow swis'd erarrenein cute 3,241,292 
RS ee a a re 3,101,640 
Pan American Pet. & Transport................ 2,905,644 
B, , WRMUIOED GO... oo iin cg vce saicweecsviescnsie 2,744,305 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp................-.. 2,382,896 
ME, US Gn na nc ce cc kee csceecoasess 2,127,605 
ee re rere re 2,102,781 
ee ERE PE a a a 2,066,240 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp................. 2,056,042 


The term “private corporations” hardly applies to the 
modern business organization of magnitude. It is no 
longer rare for a huge enterprise to have 100,000 stock- 
holders. American Telephone & Telegraph heads the list; 
but what is true of it is true, in modified form, of the 
typical industrial and railroad corporation of to-day. Says 
Vice-President Gifford: 


_ “The stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is widely owned. Nobody owns as much as one per cent. of it. 
No particular group of persons in New York or elsewhere owns 
or controls the company. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has over 340,000 stockholders. Associated companies 
have some 200,000 preferred stockholders. In addition, there are 
many hundreds of millions of bonds and debentures owned by 
several hundred thousand individuals and corporations. The 
business is one which may be said to be publicly owned. There- 
fore, we have this picture: An American institution, grown up 
under American laws, plans and ideals, rendering a nation-wide 
service, publicly owned, publicly regulated, and privately operated.” 


Bigness has come to stay. The corporate system, like 
everything human, has its faults. It is, however, the 
only system capable of competing with foreign nations. 
Public hostility to it will decrease, not increase, if those 
influential in its management play fair and take pains to 
bring home to the public the fact that they are playing 
fair. 


*x* * * 
The wolf at the door has started many a man climbing. 
* * * 


A dark-brown taste in the mouth makes the outlook 
seem dark. 
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He who would sup with the devil must have a long 
spoon. Radicals and even some responsible business men 
are angry because our Government will not enter into any 
covenant with Russia. They point to the readiness of 

several European Governments to 


RUSSIANS “recognize” Russia. But what have 
CANNOT 

BE been the results of European deal- 
TRUSTED ings with Russia? Not particularly 


happy. The Soviets have maintained 
their fixed determination to play false and loose with for- 
eign capitalists whenever opportunity arises. Cominerce 
in Russia is under the absolute, unrestrained control of 
the Soviets. They can decree commercial life and death— 
and repeatedly do so. It is playing with fire to enter into 
any dealings with the Bolshevists except on the basis of 
cash before delivery. 

As a matter of fact, the Soviets are buying more from 
the United States than from countries which have sought 
to curry favor with them. You cannot mix oil and water, 
dishonesty and honesty. 
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Sometimes when the politicians propose, the public dis. 
pose. So it is likely to be in the matter of tax relie 
The Administration proposes not to formulate tax», 
forms at the coming session of Congress, but, apparently 


to wait until more than a ye t 
GIVE US —— 


at now. The public, however, ate 
TAX ° likely to demand more Prompt 
RELIEF action. Much as the public dislike 


special sessions of Congress. they 
dislike their existing tax burdens still more. A lot may 
be said in favor of not attempting action during the lif. 
of the present Congress, and something may be said fo, 
waiting until the financial results of the current fiscal year 
can be accurately figured. But little can be said in fayo, 
of postponing relief legislation until 1926. 

President Coolidge unquestionably won more votes }y 
his insistence upon lightening the load carried by tax 
payers than by any other policy he has pursued. Why. 
then, keep the whole nation in suspense for some fifteer 
months? This should not be. It is not likely to be. 








Two-Line 


Wall Street, instead of keeping cool with Coolidge, has 
boiled over. 
x * * 
Avoid marked-up prices by doing your Christmas shop- 
ping early. 
2 
Wage earners should do well next year. 
x * * 
Standard automobile makers are now over their worst 
bumps. 
x ok x 
It ts easier to find than fund Europe’s debts. 
x * * 
A world boom, led by the U. S., is a 1925 possibility. 
x * x 
Warning to the public: Watch out lest the Howard- 
Barkley Bill, to oust the public from the Railroad Labor 
' Board, be sneaked through Congress. 
f ‘s ££ 


Prosperity should bring better than 25-cent cotton. 
x Oe 


To excited scramblers for stocks: The Stock Exchange 
will continue open six days every week. 


x * Ox 
1925 should prove a better year for ou. 
* * * 


Falling temperatures in the East have brought rising 
retail sales. 


Editorials 


Prices appear to be headed upwards. 
* * * 


With Hughes handling our foreign and Mellon ow 
financial affairs, the U. S. should fare well. Both should 
be retained. 


x * % 
Coffee, happily and inevitably, has burst tts “corner.” 
x x * 


Hurrah for Poland! She has signed on the dotted (U. 
S. debt) line. 


a 
The packers have packed away most of their troubles 
x * * 
Adv.—A profitable Christmas gift for workers, “Team- 
work,” by B. C. Forbes, price $30 per 100. 
s = ¢ 


It should be called the Federal Trade Coercion, not 


Commission. 
x * x 


Superpower is becoming a power. 
x * x 


Happy Florida! No State income tax, no inheritance 


tar. 
* * Ok 
Silk, cotton, copper, rubber, all are on the mend. 
* - ¢ 


America promises to enter a Winter of content. 





—— 








Your business friends will appreciate your thoughtfulness if you send them at Christmas 
such appropriate gifts as B. C. Forbes’ “Men Who Are Making America,” $3; “Keys to 
Success: Personal Efficiency,” $2; “Forbes Epigrams,” $2; “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing the West,” $2; or a twelve-months’ Subscription to Forbes Magazine, $5. 

Send us names and addresses. 


We will do the rest, at the right time. 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


ik. E. Olds “Couldn't Get Engines 
Out of His Head” 


So He Built Small Steam Engines, Pioneered in Gasoline Engines, Ran the 
“Oldsmobile” up from 400 to 4,000 in Its First Two Years, and 
Made Remarkable Success of Reo Motor Car Co. 


HE town clock at Lansing, 
T Michigan, was just pealing 

out three long strokes one 
spring morning, in 1886, when 
young Ransom Olds crept softly 
out of his bed, slipped into his 
clothes, and made his way down 
toa little shop on River 
Street. 


By O. D. Foster 


early morning, the terrific noise of 
the gears shattered the peaceful 
silence and aroused the entire 
neighborhood. Within five min- 
utes his progress had caused so 
much excitement that he decided 
a few hundred feet was sufficient 


the motor take the place of the 
horse. 

Pliny Olds, his father, was one 
of the best mechanics in that sec- 
tion of the country, and from his 
earliest childhood the boy had 
spent his spare moments tinkering 
away in the little old 
leanto beside the barn. 





All night long he had 
tossed on his bed and 
had imagined himself 
riding down the street 
in the queer little car 
which he now examined 
critically. It was crude, 
built as it was from the 
various parts which he 
had been able to pay 
for out of his careful 
savings. The body was 
made of whitewood, 
the frame was_ sub- 
stantially built of oak, 
and this somewhat un- 
gainly superstructure 
rested on three steel- 
tired buggy wheels of 
conventional size. 


What troubled him 
most was the _ trans- 
mission, for its con- 


struction was crude in- 
deed. The rear axle 
had a ratchet on each 
side and it was steered 
by an iron lever. The 
main drive wheel was 
an iron wheel with 
half-inch pointed pins 
screwed into the face 
to make a_ sprocket. 
The driving chain, 
made of strap iron, 
with rollers on pins to 
hold the links together, was oper- 
ated through a set of lathe 
gears—the transmission! Un- 
fortunately there was no trans- 
mission case, and when the car 
was run the wood supports for 
the gears magnified the noise, like 
a sounding board. 

When young Olds ran his motor 
vehicle out on the street in the 








“That kid of yours 
will blow his head off 
some day, Pliny,” the 
neighbors advised his 
father when the boy 
began building engines, 
but his father let him 
alone and nothing hap- 
pened. 

The Olds’ shop was 
a small building, with 
a leanto at the back 
which contained an old 
boiler and an engine to 
furnish the _ motive 
power. “Ranny’s” easy 
job as a growing boy 
was to rise at five 
o’clock every morning, 
build two fires at home, 
and then get up steam 
at the shop, so that 
there would be heat 
and power when his 
father and older 
brother came down. 
After this came break- 
fast and then school. 
At four o’clock he was 
back working in the 
machine shop or at odd 








R. E. Olds 


Chairman, Reo Motor Car Company 


for the first, exhilarating tryout. 

All this would have been em- 
barrassing enough without the at- 
tending comment which punctu- 
ated every spasmodic jerk of the 
car. 

But the boy was too much in 
earnest to let anything like that 
hamper his future progress. He 
had a big dream: it was to see 





outside jobs. Satur- 
days and _ vacations 
were spent at the shop, 
for which at first he re- 
ceived no pay. 

After two years of this experi- 
ence he was given 50 cents a day 
during summer vacations. 

When he had finished high 
school he was an expert machinist 
and good at pattern making and 
moulding. During all this period 
he saved every cent he could pos- 
sibly put aside, and by the time he 
was twenty-one he was able to buy 
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a half-interest in the shop, for 
which he paid $300 down and gave 
his father a note for $800, carrying 
8 per cent. interest. This he paid 
off later. 


“Engines were the one thing I 
could never get out of my head,’ 
said Mr. Olds. “At the time I 
went in with him, father’s work 
consisted mostly of repairing, but 
I wanted to manufacture and it 
seemed to me that we could create 
a demand for small steam engines. 
We gradually worked out plans for 
a small engine and boiler of one 
or two horse power, which could 
be operated by an ordinary stove 
burner. But there was so much 
deposit in the river water that the 
small boilers filled up with mud and 
were not very satisfactory. Next 
I invented a gasoline motor which 
was the first manufactured in the 
United States to use gasoline di- 
rectly in the cylinder. We made 
this up as high as twelve to eight- 
een horse power.” 


Succeeds in Pulling Through 


These engines sold so well that 
the plant was enlarged and a fac- 
tory was built, but the rapid ex- 
tension and some bad accounts 
soon threatened to swamp them. 
Borrowing all the money they 
could, the two men gave every 
ounce of their strength to getting 
the business on its feet. 


“But in all that time I never lost 
faith in my idea of gasoline loco- 
motion,” Mr. Olds assured me. 
“All through those months I spent 
every spare minute tinkering with 
engines and experimenting with 
different forms of combustion. 
That little gasoline engine I had 
invented sold so well that it finally 
pulled us out of the hole and it 
convinced me more than ever that 
mechanical power as applied to all 
our regular functions was the com- 
ing solution of big business.” 


The Reo Motor Car Company’s enormous plant at Lansing, Michigan. 


Working with all his might to 
build up the business on gasoline 
engines, Olds spent all his leisure 
time on his car. He worked in the 
shop during the day, gave his eve- 
nings to experimentation on his 
car, and then posted the books and 
attended to correspondence before 
he locked the doors at night. 


Produces a Steam Car 


Within three years the company 
found itself again on its feet. In 
1890 it was incorporated as the 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Inc., 
with a capital of $30,000, and R. E. 
Olds was made president and gen- 
eral manager. 


Before long the engines were be- 
ing shipped from coast to coast, 
and quite an export trade was built 
up with Great Britain. In 1896 the 
Olds Motor Vehicle Company was 
organized, with a capital of $50,000, 
Olds having bought out his father 
four years before. 


“It is funny how an idea sticks 
when you once get it into your 
head,’ Mr. Olds continued. “The 
gasoline engines were our bread- 
and-butter business, and most 
people thought the.car was just.a 
toy, but I knew that the caf was 
my big venture. 


“In 1891 I produced a steam 
horseless carriage with a flash 
boiler, which was much more quiet 
and more successful in every way. 
It became so talked about that the 
‘Scientific American’ sent a man up 
to Lansing to look it over and pub- 
lished an article about it which 
aroused interest all over the 
world.” 

As a result of the publicity it 
obtained, Mr. Olds rather reluc- 
tantly sold his steam car for ship- 
ment to India. 

“Just as soon as it left Lansing 
I set to work to adapt the internal 
combustion engine to the horseless 
carriage,” he continued, “and this 





second car was completed in 1895, 
but not in time to compete in the 
Chicago ‘Herald’ contest. This 
second machine had high wheels 
and one and one-half inch rubber 
tires, but the engine formed the 
reach and was carried on the run- 
ning gear.” 

A few years’ use of the car thor- 
oughly convinced Olds that he had 
a marketable proposition, and by 
this time the people in Lansing had 
begun to wake up to the fact that 
they had a remarkable new inven- 
tion at their very door. In 189%, 
E. W. Sparrow, a local capitalist, 
became interested in the car and 
persuaded S. L. Smith, a former 
Lansing man, and Henry Russel, of 
Detroit, both men of means, to put 
some money into a company to 
put it on the market. At that 
time Lansing had a population of 
under 2,000 and there were no 
paved streets; so it was decided to 
locate the factory in a larger place, 
and Detroit was selected as the 
most desirable location. 


Gains Confidence of Public 


The Olds Motor Works was in- 
corporated in 1899, with a paid in 
capital of $350,000. It absorbed 
the Olds Motor Vehicle Company 
and the Olds Gas Engine Works, 
and R. E. Olds was made president 
and general manager. 

“It was our plan at that time,” 
Mr. Olds informed me, “to put out 
a model which would sell for $1,250. 
I had fitted it up with some very 
up-to-the-minute improvements— 
pneumatic clutch, cushion tires, and 
electric push-button starter. We 
thought we had quite a car, but 
we soon found that it was too com- 
plicated for the public. That first 
year we ran behind about $80,000. 

“The prospects of the industry 
were not very bright. Winton was 
making some cars down at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Duryea, Haynes. 
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erson were all in the mar- 
* 7 the public persisted in 
the idea that it was nota practical 
roposition and would be a thing 
of the past within a year or two. 

“You can’t buck up against pub- 
lic opinion if it persists in a thing. 
You have to get around it some 
way; so I tried to size up the situa- 
tion. Finally, after a long sleep- 
less night, I decided to discard all 
my former plans and build a little 
one-cylinder runabout, for I was 
convinced that if success came it 
must be through a more simple 
machine. 

“The plans which had formulated 
in my mind were very clear. It 
was my idea to build a machine 
which would weigh about 500 

ounds and would sell for around 
$500. The result was the curved- 
dash “Oldsmobile,” weighing 700 
pounds and selling at $650. My 
whole idea in building it was to 
have the operation so simple any 
one could run it and the construc- 
tion such that it could be repaired 
at any local shop. We rushed a 
few of them out as fast as possible, 
and they tested out so well I de- 
cided to put them on the market 
immediately. 

“We sold 400 the first year, 
which was considered a wonderful 
achievement for that period. Hav- 
ing felt our way carefully, I de- 
cided that the only way to recover 
from the slump we had had the 
first year would be to come out 
with an announcement that the 
following year we would build 
4000 machines. I thought this 
would restore confidence in the in- 
dustry and I staked all I had on 
the success of my plan. It left me 
no other course than to make good, 
and the following year we not only 
produced but actually sold nearly 
the number planned. 


“Past experience had taught me 


Chassis test room 


that the making of a car was one 
thing and the marketing another. 
Having planned my big production 
schedule for 1902, I knew it would 
take all the effort we could muster 
to sell those cars. To sell almost 
twice as many cars as there were 
in the country from one factory 
alone seemed like an impossible 
proposition, but we set to work 
to lay our plans. 


Enters the New York Market 


“We got Roy D. Chapin, who 
was testing for us, to drive the 
car to the automobile show in New 
York City, so that we could use 
the trip as an endurance test. It 
was. I guess Chapin would testify 
to that, to this day. As near as I 
can find out he had all the trouble 
that could possibly be created by 
one small car. 

“But he got there. 

“IT was waiting for him at Madi- 
son Square Garden, and we used 
‘all there was in the shop’ to put 
that car over. We finally got A. G. 
Spalding & Co. interested to the 
extent that they considered taking 





Start of the frame assembly chain. 





at the Reo Works. 14 


the New York agency and ordering 
100 cars, but later discussion in a 
director’s meeting disclosed that 
they could not see the possibility 
of selling 100 cars in New York 
City ; so they withdrew their prop- 
osition. This was a serious blow 
to us, but there is always a bright 
side. 


“We had a man in Cleveland by 
the name of R. M. Owen, who had 
been doing some good work selling 
cars. Together with Roy Rainey, 
who was backing him, he attended 
the show. They were so enthu- 
siastic about the car that Rainey 
offered to back Owen in opening 
up a New York agency, and they 
proposed making a contract to sell 
500 cars. They were a game pair, 
and I knew they would make good, 
so I said, ‘Why not make it a thou- 
sand cars, boys, and get some no- 
tice?’ This they agreed to, and a 
contract was drawn that night. 

“Rainey was a clever fellow who 
thoroughly understood the value of 
publicity. He and Owen started 
out by doing stunts with the cars 
on Fifth Avenue to attract atten- 
tion. They got themselves ar- 
rested for speeding, upset a bicycle 
policeman, and made the car so 
talked about that people began to 
look into the matter seriously. 
That year 750 cars were sold in 
New York City, and the plant had 
to announce a waiting list.” 

But all did not go smoothly even 
then. Olds worked day and night 
to perfect his runabout. The first 
model had been completed and the 
blue prints were all ready for pro- 


! duction when a workman at the 


new factory pulled his forge fire 
too close to a large rubber bag 
filled with gas used to supply an 
engine. A terrific explosion fol- 
lowed, and the fire spread so rapid- 
ly that those upstairs were barely 
able to save themselves. In an 
hour the entire factory was in 
ruins. Practically all the blue 
(Continued on page 295) 





Tf Trade “Follows the Heart,” 
Near East Is Won 


HE Near East Relief, the or- 
ganization chartered by Con- 
gress to relieve the people of 
the war-torn, famine-stricken areas 
of the Levant, has paved the way for 
the introduction of American prod- 
ucts on a wider scale by teaching the 
children under American care modern 
methods of accomplishment. This 
market in the Near East is bound to 
grow as the children mature and as 
conditions become more settled. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, 
the land from which our civilization 
comes is the slowest to-day to adopt 
modern ideas, and the progress made 
in the last few years is due to the 
fact that the land was laid low by 
famine, disease, and wars. To meet 
the great emergencies, the people 
eagerly adopted any means afford- 
ing relief. 

A prime necessity was to increase 
the food supply. Near East Relief 
imported American tractors to plow 
the soil which up to that time had 
been tilled by the same laborious 


methods employed since Bible days. 


A sharp-pointed stick formerly 
answered for a plow, and the slow 
moving oxen furnished the only 
means of locomotion. Unfortunately, 
most of the oxen had been killed off, 
so the natives depended almost en- 
tirely on hand labor. 


A Practical Training School 


American tractor ploughs are now 
turning the soil of the ancient battle- 
fields where the Macedonian phalanx 
was invented more than 2,000 years 
ago. Trenches and earthworks which 
have not been disturbed for twenty 
centuries are being smoothed out for 
cultivation, to help solve the refugee 
problem. Large areas of land uncul- 
tivated since the days when Mace- 


By Jane Hill 


donia was the center of the empire 
of Alexander the Great, proved an 
impossible problem for the inade- 
quate animal-drawn ploughs of the 
refugee farmers. At the suggestion 
of the Near East Relief the Greek 
government mobilized a number of 
American tractor plows that have 
been working throughout the Sum- 
mer, 

To operate the tractors and other 
modern farm machinery, skilled mech- 
anicians were needed. Out of this 
necessity have grown large classes of 
orphan mechanics. Some of the boys 
show a special aptitude for this type 
of work, others prefer farming. 
Every orphan under the care of the 
Near East Relief receives industrial 
training, the type of training depend- 
ing on the inclination of the child 
and the needs of the country where 
he will make his future home. 


Juvenile Mechanics 


An illustration of the ingenuity of 
the orphan mechanics is given by a 
fourteen-year-old lad at Alexandro- 
pol, the largest orphanage in the 
world, housing at the present time 
about 12,000 dependent boys and 
girls. He made every part of a four- 
foot-high automobile by hand—the 
one-cylinder engine, steering appara- 
tus, two gears, and rope tires. Given a 
cup of gasoline, the car ran, much to 
the delight of the children and the 
special gratification of the instruc- 
tors of the orphanage machine plant. 
In this practical training school the 
orphans make gears, nuts, bolts, nails, 
hinges, and automobile and tractor 
parts for immediate use. Not to be 
outdone by the juvenile automobile 
manufacturer, another lad made a 
model of a railway train that ran 
steadily on its tracks. 





One of the most interesting of all 
the orphanage centers is at Syra an 
island of the Aegean Sea made 
famous by Homer as the scene of 
the wanderings of Ulysses. It is the 
only center largely constructed by 
the orphans themselves. The other 
orphanages run the gamut from 
monasteries to palaces, depending on 
whatever buildings the various goy- 
ernments had available to meet or- 
phanage needs. The exodus of Chris- 
tians from Turkey taxed Greece be- 
yond its capacity. In order to meet 
the great need of finding dwellings 
for so many little waifs without 
either a home or a country, the Greek 
government turned over a large plot 
of ground at Syra to the Near East 
Relief, which built the orphanages 
with refugee and orphan labor. 

All the stone used for the buildings 
was quarried right on the island. 
The entire operation gave the lads a 
fine opportunity to learn the con- 
struction from the ground up. It 
was the first chance they had to 
work in cement. That, too, was 
found on the island. The natives 
call it “Thyra earth.” It is dug out 
of large rock pockets and needs only 
careful sifting to make it immedi- 
ately available for ordinary con- 
struction. This natural cement costs 
about the same price per cubic foot 
as common sand, and has proved very 
satisfactory. Industrial training at 
the Syra orphanages includes special- 
ized work in concrete reinforcement 
and thus paves the way for the boys 
to learn a good livelihood. 


Two Methods of Instruction 


When the 2,500 orphans now 
quartered at Syra have all “gradu- 
ated” and are able to take their places 
in industry, the Near East Relief 











The result of American training. 


East orphan in an automobile of his own construction. Yes, 


it runs! 


A fourteen-year-old Near Modern farm machinery is helping to solve the food problem. 
A shipment of American tractors leaving Alexandropol for 


the orphanage farms. 
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proposes to turn over to the Greek 
government all the orphanage build- 
ings as a trade school in memory of 
Woodrow Wilson. Thus the indus- 
trial training inaugurated by the 
Near East Relief will be perpetuated. 

Two methods of instruction are 
employed by Near East Relief 
workers in fitting children to be- 
come self-supporting at an early age; 
the apprenticeship method, and in- 
struction in the orphanage trade 
schools—the manner of training de- 
pending on the conditions of the 
country where the orphanages are 
located. In the larger centers, where 
economic conditions make it possible, 
the boys are apprenticed to skilled 
artisans for certain hours of the day, 
and the remainder of the time de- 
voted to book learning. 


40,000 Orphans Under American Care 


The litthe Armenian, Greek, and 
Syrian orphans, given the oppor- 
tunity, are quick to learn, and have 
an inherent trade sense. They are 
eager to do things in the American 
way, for they are most appreciative 


of the land that has not only fur- 


nished the money, but has sent a fine 
courageous group of men and women 
to instruct and encourage them to 
build a new and better Near East. 

To-day there are 40,000 orphans 
under American care of whom 60 
per cent. are less than 12 years of 
age. In addition to these there are 
several thousand children, mostly 
orphans living in refugee camps, 
for whom no provision is made— de- 
nationalized little victims of the ter- 
ritorial changes resulting from the 
Great War. 

In order that the Near East Re- 
lief may continue its work, it is pro- 
posed to observe Sunday, December 
7, as International Golden Rule Sun- 
day as a means of providing for the 
orphans and at the same time to es- 
tablish a bond of universal brother- 
hood throughout the world. On the 
first Sunday in December we are 
asked to eat a humble meal, such as 
is served every day in Near East 


An example of economy. These youngsters are transform- 
ing American condensed milk cans into drinking cups. 












Relief orphanages, to remind our- 
selves that thousands of little chil- 
dren will go hungry if we do not 
practice the Golden Rule. 

“Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you (or unto your 
children if left destitute) do ye even 
so unto them.” 

Following a day of plain living, the 
Golden Rule Committee, made up of 
national leaders in practically all 
lines of endeavor, asks us to make 
as substantial offerings to Near East 
Relief as we would like to have made 
for our children if conditions were 
reversed. The average dinner in a 
Near East Relief orphanage costs 
less than five cents per child and in- 
cludes such simple fare as thick soup, 
stewed fruit and cocoa. It costs only 








Ev’ry Inch a Man 


Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


O Master of the sphere, 
As I, dismayed, go round 
The realms of dismal fear, 
Untuned to cheerful sound— 
Give me of faith to hold, 
As much as I can span, 
That I may then behold, 
I’m ev’ry inch a man! 


O Master of the sphere, 
In seas of sullen might, 
Help me my ship to steer 
To lands of sweet delight— 
Unknown to sword or pen, 
Undreamed in mortal plan, 
That I may clearly ken, 
I’m ev'ry inch a man! 


O Master of the sphere, 
Renew my golden prime, 
Wipe from mine eye the tear 
That blurs at aging time— 
When trembling hand and knee 
My olden pleasures ban, 
Oh! aid me then, to see, 
I’m ev'ry inch a man! 


O Master of the sphere, 
When daybeams fade and die, 
As darkness draweth near, 
And stars illume the sky, 
Like spangles once aglow 
‘ Qn my dead darling’s fan— 
Oh! let me feel and know, 








Every orphan receives individual training. 
smiths at Alexandropol using a small American forge. 











I’m ev'ry inch a man! 














Future black- 





$100 a vear to feed, clothe and train 
an orphan to become self-supporting. 

Many large banks, stores, and 
manufacturing plants, appreciating 
the value of the Golden Rule in in- 
dustrial relations and the need of 
reconstruction work in the Near 
East, are holding Golden Rule din- 
ners. They are serving the same 
menu that was served at the first In- 
ternational Golden Rule dinner held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, this Sum- 
mer, when diplomats from many 
countries sat down to a dinner of 


Armenian pilaff, macaroni and 
cheese, stewed fruit, and cocoa. 
President Coolidge, who was 


among the first to sponsor Golden 
Rule Sunday, points out the fact 
that its observance means as much 
to us as to the little orphans. In 
his letter to Golden Rule Head- 
quarters, 151 Fifth Avenue, he 
writes : 

“T believe that the international ob- 
servance of this day may not only 
save the lives of thousands of desti- 
tute, but may possibly have an even 
greater benefit in the way of reflex 
influence upon those who thus ob- 
serve the Golden Rule and help to 
establish it as a reality in daily liv- 
ing. The international observance of 
this day might well contribute ma- 
terially to the betterment of inter- 
national relations and abiding world 
peace.” 





We learn wisdom from failure 
much more than from _ success. 
We often discover what will do by 
finding out what will not do; and 
probably he who never made a mis- 
take never made a discovery.— 
Samuel Smiles. 


NEXT ISSUE 


Will give you one of the most 
dramatic business romances 
B. C. Forbes has ever dis- 
covered. Rich in pointers 
for executives. 
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NEGRO fiddler in Mexico, 

caught out by darkness on his 
way over the mountain, built a fire, 
and the following morning sun re- 
vealed molten bits of pure silver 
glitsening among the embers. He 
had built his fire on a bare vein, and 
thus were discovered the silver mines 
of Catorce. 

The famous Bueno Suceso silver 
mine in Sonora was discovered by an 
Indian who swam across the river 
after a big flood and found the crest 
of a large lode laid bare by the 
water’s action. 

A mule-driver found the celebrated 
Real del Pachuca, which brought 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice; 
and he was able to lend the King of 
Spain a million pesos. 

Two Indian brothers, so poor they 
could not buy a little corn for’ tor- 
tillas on the night before, located 
the Morelos mine.—Nelson M. Shipp, 
in “The Civitan.” 

* *k x 


The secret of success in life is for 
man to be faithful to all his duties 
and obligations.—Disraeli. 

From R. A. Will, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ok * * 


No idea is worth a hoot until 
you do something with it. So far 
as my business is concerned, I 
would bet a substantial sum of 
money that a hundred better men 
than I am had the same idea—but 
they didn’t do anything with it.— 
E. A. Strout. 

<< a 

Gratitude enriches memory; in- 
gratitude impoverishes the heart.— 
A. C. Millar. 

From A. C. Millar, Little Rock, Ark. 

* * x 


Let every dawn of morning be 
to you as the beginning of life and 
every setting sun be to you as its 
close; then let every one of these 
short lives leave its sure record of 
some kindly thing done for others, 
some goodly strength or knowl- 
edge gained for yourselves.—John 
Ruskin. 








Win a Prize 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 


will be printed. 























The Set of the Sails 


One ship drives east, and another 
west 
With the self-same winds that 
blow; 
’Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales, 
Which decides the way to go. 
Like the winds of the sea are the 
ways of fate, 
As we vogage along through 
life ; 
Tis the will of the soul 
That decides its goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


* * * 


Just because a law is a law is no 
proof that it is right. Eliza cross- 
ing the ice was a lawbreaker, and 
in England debtors used to be 
drawn and quartered under the 
provisions of English law. Pontius 
Pilate was upholding Roman law. 
I am not advocating lawbreaking, 
but what we most need to-day are 
laws so just and necessary that 
the will of the majority is to obey 
them.—Hudson Maxim. 

- 


Men are reformed by religion, 
and not by law.—Calvin Coolidge. 
x * * 


It is the biggest mistake in the 
world to think that you are work- 
ing for some one else. Try to 
realize that some one else is paying 
you for working for yourself.— 
Drug Topics. 

* * * 

Make no little plans; they have 
no magic to stir men’s blood, and 
probably themselves will not be 
realized. Make big plans; aim 
high in hope and work, remember- 
ing that a noble, logical’ diagram 
once recorded will never die, but 
long after we are gone will be a 
living thing, asserting itself with 
ever-growing insistency. Remem- 
ber that our sons and grandsons 
are going to do things that would 
stagger us. Let your watchword 
be order and your beacon beauty. 
—Daniel H. Burnham. 

e-em 


It is a thing of no great difficulty 
to raise objections against another 
man’s oration,—nay, it is a very 
easy matter; but to produce a bet- 
ter in its place is a work extremely 
troublesome.—Plutarch. 
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My telephone rang just nov. 
When I took down the receiver 
the following conversation ensued. 

“Hello.” 

“Number, please.” 

“Our telephone rang.” 

“Will you excuse us, please?” 

“Yes, with pleasure.” 

I didn’t mind going to the tele- 
phone because of that “Will you 
excuse us, please?” 

How the big corporations try to 
give satisfaction, and how we abuse 
them! How we lie about them! 

How we grumble at the tele- 

phone companies! Yet their sery- 
ice is the most wonderful, the 
cheapest thing, we have. 
. Same way with the water com- 
panies, the railroad companies, the 
electric lighting companies, the 
street railway companies, the gas 
companies. 

Don’t growl at the corporations: 
try to be as useful, polite and effi- 
cient as they are. The corporation 
men are the best we have. They 
actually make the Progress we are 
so proud of: we in The Herd really 
have little to do with it. 

This is not paid piffle in the in- 
terest of dangerous, dishonest 
men; it is God’s honest truth —Ed. 
Howe. 

* 60 

Genius is only a little talent, 
tacked on to a mighty lot of work. 
—N. H. Austin. 


x * * 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do 
lie which we ascribe to Heaven.— 
Shakespeare. 

* ok * 


He who is taught to live upon 
little owes more to his father’s 
wisdom than he who has a great 
deal left him does to his father’s 
care.—William Penn. 





A Text 


E | iow your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do gond to 
them that hate you, pray for them 
which despitefully fuse pyon, and 
persecute you.—Matthem 5:44. 
Sent in by W. H. Bischoff, 
Evansville, Ind. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Ept- 


grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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The Small Town Comes to Bat 


What Happened to Gridley Before It Woke Up Is Happening Now to Ten 


Thousand Small Towns the Country Over—That Is Why There Is a 
Lesson in This for Small Communities Everywhere 


RIDLEY admits that it has 
G 1,700 people—men, women 
and children—and that 4,000 
more live within a 10-mile radius; 
and that it is located right in the 
heart of a very rich country in North- 
ern California; and that the buying 
power per capita is unusually high. 
But there was a fly in the ointment. 
Most of the store buildings in town 
were erected thirty or forty years ago 
when wheat fields covered the land- 
scape in every direction and dirt 
roads, impassible in Winter, were the 
main arteries of transportation. 
Times changed. Wheat fields were 
turned into peach orchards, vine- 
yards, rice fields, dairy ranches, 
alfalfa fields—all abundantly watered 
by ample irrigation. 
The automobile came. 
paved highways took the place of 
dirt roads. Most every family, since 
it could afford the price, bought an 
automobile and took “little journeys” 
to the larger cities twenty, thirty, and 
sixty miles away. A new world 
opened up to the residents of this 
district. They discovered in the 
larger cities, new and modern stores, 
with beautiful show windows and 
well displayed merchandise, very 
obliging sales people, and some good 
buys in merchandise. 


Keeping Trade at Home 


They had never before journeyed 
more than a few miles from home, 
but now the frequent trips to the big 
towns compelled them to compare the 
modern stores with the general coun- 
try stores that had been so common 
in Gridley for lo these many years. 

They felt that the little country 
stores didn’t measure up—not that 
they couldn’t, but the simple fact 
was, they didn’t. 

These “little journeys” increased 
from once a month to once a week, 
and oftener. The Gridley storekeep- 
ers lamented that there was no town 
loyalty in their fellow citizens. They 
tried, without much success, to fos- 
ter a Trade-at-Home movement, but 
the procession to the larger cities in- 
creased in size and frequency. 

Just what happened to the country 
storekeepers of Gridley has already 
happened, or is happening, to the 
storekeepers in ten thousand small 
towns all over the country. 

A long, rangy, brainy man, Jim 
Ownby, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and an ex-banker, who 
had invested a goodly portion of his 





Trunk line, - 





By W. L. Butler 


fortune in real estate and buildings a 
dozen years back in the town of 
Gridley and in farming land round 
about, saw the handwriting on the 
wall—that either Gridley must wake 
up and meet this new competition or 
ultimately go out of business, and in 
that case his buildings would serve as 
“belfries for the bats” and the grass 
would grow green in the streets of 
Gridley. 

He told the plight of Gridley to 
Richard Neustadt, manager of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association of San 


JIM OWNBY 


“A long, rangy, brainy man,” president 

of the Chamber of Commerce at Grid- 

ley, California, who led the fight against 
big city competition. 


Francisco, and asked him for a solu- 
tion. The answer was quick, sharp, 
and decisive. 

“Your merchants must either do a 
better job of merchandising or go out 
of business. They can no longer 
keep general country stores and get 
by. Get a merchandising engineer on 
the job and carry out his recommen- 
dations.” 

Jim Ownby can both think and act. 


The merchandising engineer made 
a thorough examination of the trad- 
ing territory; estimated the buying 
power of the district and the busi- 
ness that should be done; determined 
the amount that was being spent out- 
side of Gridley every month by the 
citizens of the district ($30,000 per 
month); investigated every retail 
business in town; secured a complete 
statement of assets, liabilities, busi- 
ness done, etc., from every mer- 
chant; made a thorough survey of 
stocks, buying and selling methods, 
sales people, finance, show windows, 
merchandise display, marking rates, 
expense budgets, turnovers, adver- 
tising—in fact, everything that could 
have any bearing upon the subject. 

A complete balance sheet of the 
town was made up. The facts of 
merchandising, or lack of it, were 
studied, and it was found that the 
merchants had spent for the pre- 
ceding year, 3/5 of 1 per cent. for 
advertising, when they should have 
spent 3 per cent. Many slow turn- 
overs were discovered, due to bad 
buying and poor methods of selling— 
some stocks turning only one and 
one-half times per year when they 
should have turned over four times. 

With the facts before him the en- 
gineer analyzed and made recom- 
mendations; first, to this merchant 
on buying, to another on marking 
rates, and to another on model 
stocks. He made plans for co-opera- 
tive advertising, and suggested im- 
provements or betterments in almost 
every store in town. 


A Transformation 


Beautiful show windows, however, 
are of little permanent value unless 
the man back of them understands 
the principles of merchandising; so 
he set up a merchandising school, and 
had all the merchants meet him one 
night per week for thirteen weeks, 
when they discussed finance, buying, 
model stock, turnovers, marking 
rates, predetermined net profit, ex- 
pense budgets, advertising, selling 
and sales people, merchandise dis- 
play, etc. 

Another school of selling and 
service was conducted for the sales 
people, and many merchants joined. 

Stores were remodeled, many 
buildings were repainted, show win- 
dows were modernized, repainted 
and relighted, the old-fashioned 
porches were abolished by mutual 

(Continued on page 292) 





How to Invest Your Money Profitably - 


Investing in Railroad Bonds 


Essential Characteristics of a Good Security—Earning 
Power and Geographical Location Important 


railroad bonds involves a great 

deal more than merely confining 
selections to issues which appear, 
from their title or technical char- 
acteristics, to be first-class or strongly 
protected by mortgage security. 
There is nothing more absurd than 
for one to adopt the principle of con- 
fining selections exclusively to first 
mortgages. From time immemorial a 
large class of people have been as- 
‘suming that the only way to safely 
invest money is to put it into “first 
mortgages.”” Second mortgages are 
looked upon as essentially weak 
propositions, while third or 
fourth mortages are classed, 


[ sted nas investing in rail- 


By John Moody 


President, Moody's Investors Service 


These bonds were higher grade in 
every respect than certain other first 
mortgage issues on parts of the same 
system; they sold at higher prices; 
they were in all ways far more 
strongly protected, and there was 
never any doubt whatever regarding 
the certainty of payment of both in- 
terest and principal. 

Another alse notion regarding 
the genuineness of a given railroad 
bond is the theory that a bond se- 
cured by a mortgage is always bet- 
ter than one which is not so secured. 
Of course, in the majority of cases 
this is true, but there are numerous 


York Central Debenture 6s? And 
yet, the superstititon regarding the 
certain superiority of a first mort- 
gage railroad issue continues to per- 
sist. 

Disregarding for the moment the 
important questions of price, yield, 
interest rate and length of time to 
maturity of any given issue, let us 
consider the essential facts regarding 
any railroad bond which the investor 
proposes to buy. The essential 
characteristics back of a good rail- 
road bond are necessarily somewhat 
different from those which may be 
back of many other types of bonds. 
The outstanding fact to be 
considered in relation to a 








in this section of the public 
mind, as necessarily weak or 
worthless securities. 

A man once submitted to 
me a list of railroad invest- 
ments which he had been ac- 
cumulating over a long series 
of years. He believed 
strongly in the principle of 
diversification, and in his 
total investment fund of 
about $100,000 he had ex- 
actly one hundred different 
first mortgage railroad bonds 
of $1,000 each. As his first 
principle for investment he 
had determined to concen- 
trate on first mortgages. He 
thought that the principle he 
followed was sound and that, 








The First Step 


667) EMONSTRATED earning 
power,” Mr. Moody points 
out, “is the first thing that the in- 
vestor should examine. 
factors, such as asset value of the 
property, are important, but un- 
less earning power is satisfactory, 
the real security of the bond is 
always to be questioned, unless 
it is an issue which is not directly 
dependent on the prosperity of 
the railroad.” 


Other 


railroad investment is the 
volume, characteristics, and 
stability of earning power of 
the particular railroad prop- 
erty in question. 
Demonstrated earning 
power is the first thing that 
the investor should examine. 
Other factors, such as asset 
value of the property, are 
important, but unless earn- 
ing power is satisfactory, the 
real security of the bond is 
always to be questioned, un- 
less it is an issue which is 
not . directly dependent on 
the prosperity of the rail- 
road. There are many railroad 
bonds which have additional 











and special security aside 





therefore, there would be 
little or no danger of his ever 
losing any money. However, about 
one-third of his holdings had 
enormously depreciated in value and 
nearly 20 per cent. of his bonds were 
actually in default when he sub- 
mitted his list to me. 

A first mortgage railroad bond is 
mot necessarily a sound investment. 
The mere fact that it is a first mort- 
‘gage may have little to do with the 
case. There are at the present time 
bond obligations of the Erie Rail- 
road system secured by _ second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth mort- 
gages which are decidedly higher 
‘grade investments than certain other 
bonds on the Erie system which are 
secured by first mortgage. The 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Many years ago had outstanding cer- 
tain bond obligations secured by a 
sixth mortgage on its main lines. 


instances where a debenture bond, 
which is a mere promissory note, is 
a far better security than one which is 
protected by a direct mortgage lien. 
For a case in point, one might men- 
tion the New York Central Railroad 
Debenture 6s. These bonds are not 
secured by any mortgage whatever 
on the property and never will be, 
and they are subject to a great mass 
of other obligations of prior security. 
And yet they are a far higher grade. 
investment and entitled to a better 
investment rating than hundreds of 
first mortgage bonds of various other 
railroads throughout the country. 
What man, for example, who knew 
anything about bond values, would 
assert that the Chicago Great West- 
ern First 4s or the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound First 4s, are 
higher grade investments than New 


from that which they derive 
as a railroad obligation. 

A terminal bond, covering a rail- 
road terminal property in a large 
city like New York or Chicago. 
might be placed in this latter class. 
The security back of such a bond 
need not necessarily depend alto- 
gether on the demonstrated earning 
power of the railroad itself, for it is 
often the case that such a bond is se- 
cured on extremely valuable real es- 
tate which would continue to be 
valuable even if the railroad went 
out of business. 

But no ordinary railroad bond can 
be regarded as being in the highest 
grade group unless the earning power 
of the railroad itself is fully suff- 
cient to give the company high credit 
and to protect the bond obligation 
through thick and thin. Earning 
power is something which is not 
necessarily dependent on the capital 
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assets of the corporation or on its 
supposed property values. Some 
railroads with extremely high asset 
yalues are relatively poor earners, 
whereas other roads, with light 
property values, are heavy earners. 
Consequently it will be seen that in 
the examination of the typical rail- 
road report, an analysis of the bal- 
ance sheet, while important, is not so 
important as an analysis of the oper- 
ating or income results. 

To study the earning power of a 
railroad in an intelligent way one 
must do a great deal more than 
merely glance at operating results or 
figure percentages of surplus income. 
The common rule of thumb method 
of a great many people is to jump to 
the conclusion that a railroad bond 
is high grade and a desirable invest- 
ment if the company is earning the 
interest on the bond two or three 
times over. But while a 
bond may appear to have 


railroads are becoming increasingly 
dependent on the transportation of 
miscellaneous or high grade freight 
and on short hauls. 

But we still have the great groups 
of properties which primarily depend 
for their prosperity on long haul 
traffic and on the transportation of 
great basic commodities. For ex- 
ample, there are the so-called coal 
railroads. The outstanding proper- 
ties of this type are the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, the 
Erie, and the Baltimore & Ohio, al- 
though other larger systems, such 
as the New York Central lines and 
the Pennsylvania, are also largely de- 
pendent on coal transportation for 
their heavy volume of business. 

Properties like the Reading and 
the Lackawanna are known as an- 
thracite coal roads, although in re- 
cent years they have developed an 
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dependent, not on coal tonnage, not 
on profitable short hauls, but more 
largely on conditions in the cotton 
industry. Such properties include 
the great Southern Railway system, 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard 
Air Line, the Louisville & Nashville,’ 
and important parts of the Illinois 
Central system. Cotton conditions 
are extremely important to all rail- 
roads of this type, and in years of 
crop failure or general depression in 
the cotton-growing country, the earn- 
ing power of all these railroads is 
certain to be adversely affected. 

When we go farther West, we 
find that other important local fac- 
tors permanently affect the earning 
power of railroads. In the entire 
Northwestern and most of the Cen- 
tral Western sections of the country, 
the railroads vitally depend on gen- 
eral agricultural conditions. The 
great grain-carrying roads, 
such as the Chicago, Mil- 








earned its interest several 
times over, yet, as a matter 
of fact, on an analysis of all 
the figures, it might easily be 
shown that the earning 
power is really not as gen- 
uine as the exhibits indicate. 

To study earning power 
intelligently one must first 
classify railroad properties 
into distinct groups. Roughly 
speaking, American railroads 
can be classified into half a 
dozen different groups. Such 
groups are not merely geo- 
graphical or are not deter- 
mined by mere size, but are 
determined by types of ter- 
ritory penetrated and types 
of tonnage transported. 
Railroad systems operating 
in densely populated terri- 
tories like New England are 
mainly dependent for their 
earning power on what is 
known as local traffic. The 
freight tonnage transported 








The Time to Buy 
Investments 


NE cannot become a_ suc- 
cessful investor in railroad 
bonds or in any other securities 
unless he gives due regard to 
seasonal influences and to the 
general trend of the money mar- 
ket, business conditions, and so 
on. 
The ideal time to invest in 
long term, high grade railroad ob- 
ligations, as in other high grade 
bonds, is during a period of rela- 
tively high interest rates and gen- 
eral unsettlement such as we had, 
for example, in 1921. These are 
the periods in which bargains can 
be secured. 


waukee & St. Paul, the 
Northern Pacific, the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, the 
Chicago, Great Western, and 
the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy are more prosperous. 
during years of good wheat 
and corn crops and when 
good markets prevail for 
these crops, than at times 
when partial or complete 
crop failures occur. © 

In the Southwestern sec- 
tions of the country we are 
finding, in modern times, a 
greater and greater depend- 
ence on industries such as 
petroleum production. The 
vast development of Okla- 
homa and Texas within the 
past decade has been tied 
very closely with the great 
expansion in the oil-produc- 
ing industries. Conseqently 
railroad properties in this. 
section, which were fermerly 
either more dependent on 














by New England railroads is 
chiefly of the miscellaneous 
or high grade type. The freight 
hauls are mainly short ones. The 
handling of freight is a heavy item 
of expense, and consequently the 
compensation which the railroad 
must receive is bound to average 
higher per ton mile than in the case 
of railroads which handle only a few 
types of tonnage and transport them 
over long distances. 

Moreover, railroad lines operating 
in congested territories are much 
more dependent on a high percentage 
of passenger business and are neces- 
sarily obliged to invest much larger 
sums in passenger service than are 
railroads in other types of territory. 
It is not only in New England, of 
course, that this type of railroad sys- 
tem exists. More and more as the 
United States is filling up with popu- 
lation and developing industrially, 


enormous amount of miscellaneous 
tonnage. It is a fact frequently 
overlooked that the Erie Railroad 
system, which twenty-five years ago 
was classed as an anthracite coal 
road, has now become more of a 
transporter of soft coal. 

Throughtout the entire Middle 
West of the United States the trans- 
portation of coal is of great import- 
ance. One must go west of the Mis- 
sissippi to get away from the fields 
where railroads are not particularly 
dependent on coal tonnage for their 
general prosperity. Soft coal prop- 
erties are not necessarily confined to 
one spot or one section of the coun- 
try but radiate throughout a very 
substantial part of the more populous 
sections of the United States. 

In the Southern States we have a 
distinct type of railroad which is 





cotton conditions or were dis- 
tinctly unprosperous, are 
now practically living on the activities. 
created in the petroleum field. 

And then we have that great group: 
of railroads which depend primarily 
on long haul traffic across great 
stretches of the American continent. 
These are the big transcontinental 
systems, such as the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, the Union Pacific. 
and the Southern Pacific. Of 
course, a great many other proper- 
ties, such as the Northwestern roads 
and some great Eastern roads are 
partially in this class also. But the 
big Western systems like Union 
Pacific have the oustanding char- 
acteristic of being transporters of 
long haul tonnage across the more 
sparsely settled sections of the West, 
and it is on the density of this gen- 
eral type of tonnage that they pri- 
marily depend for their profits. 
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The fact should be emphasized 
that the earning power of railroad 
systems is developed not merely 
through the transportation of particu- 
lar types of ‘tonnage alone, such as 
grain, cotton er coal. The benefits 
which a Northwestern railroad sys- 
tem-gets from a big wheat crop in 
Dakota, when such can be sold at 
good prices, are not confined to the 
mere transportation of wheat. The 
railroad’s greatest benefits are derived 
from the resulting prosperity of the 
people in that section, as this natu- 
rally develops tonnage and business 
on a healthy scale. In other words, 
general prosperity replaces depres- 
sion in that section. 

In the Southern states, during the 
past few years, the cotton crops have 
not been heavy, but the prosperity 
of the South has been great because 
of the world demand for cotton and 
the high prices obtained. This is 
directly reflected in the earning 
power of the Southern systems, and 
their tonnage of all types of freight 
has expanded to very high figures. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
investor in railroad securities must 
first determine what type of property 
to invest in. If he purchases a bond 
secured on a property like Norfolk 
& Western, he is, to a considerable 
extent, investing in the soft coal in- 
dustry. If he purchases an obliga- 
tion of the St. Paul system, he is in- 
vestirig primarily in agricultural con- 
ditions in the Northwest, and so on. 

But when he has gone thus far he 
has only begun his study of railroad 
bonds. He must then begin an 
analysis of the particular property 
in which he proposes to invest. 
Under the modern method of uni- 
form accounting required by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
every railroad in the country must 
report its operations and condition 
by a uniform standard. Figures of 
every kind are available for the man 
who will take the trouble to examine 
them. 


How to Test Stability 


The investor should first turn to 
what are known as the physical ex- 
hibits. These will show him the 
volume and type of freight tonnage 
transported by the railroad. By 
comparison with previous years and 
with results on properties of similar 
characteristics, he will immediately 
see whether the property is holding 
its own, expanding or declining in 
volume of business. By comparison 
with other properties, he will know 
whether the company is getting its 
share of business. He will also as- 
certain what business is derived from 
the railroad’s own efforts and what 
business is received from connecting 
lines. 

He will then familiarize himself 
with the mileage of the property, the 
amount and character of the equip- 
ment, comparing these over a series 
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of years, and also compare the trend 
in the density of both freight and 
passenger business over a series of 
years, the trend of the train load and 
the average earnings per train mile. 
If all these figures are tending to 
show improvement—a fact which 
can be ascertained with very slight 
study—the railroad’s business sta- 
bility is at once demonstrated. Hav- 
ing satisfied himself as to these facts, 
he is then in a position to examine 
the income account. 


Importance of Mileage Figures 


A railroad income account is only 
intelligible if examined by compari- 
son over a series of years and by 
comparison with other properties 
doing a similar type of business. In 
order to make such comparisons it 
is necessary to reduce earnings to a 
mileage basis, that is to say, one 
must know the amount of business 
done per mile of road for each year. 
Only in this way can railroad earn- 
ings be intelligently understood and 
compared with those of other prop- 
erties or with the prior earnings of 
the same road. A railroad might 
double its total revenues but if in 
the same*time it has doubled its 
operated mileage, there has really 
been no increase. On the other hand, 
if its mileage has not increased or 
has increased in less proportion than 
its volume of business, then there 
has been a real growth. By the same 
token, one must use mileage figures 
in comparing one property with an- 
other. 

As an illustration, let us take two 
railroads like the Erie and the New 
York Central. The Erie directly oper- 
ates about 2,000 miles of road. The 
New York Central directly operates 
about 6,900 miles of road. Con- 
sequently, while the total volume of 
business on the New York Central in 
1923 amounted to about $420,000,000 
and that of the Erie was only about 
$118,000,000, it will be found that 


when we reduce the earnings of both 
to a mileage basis, the gross opera- 
ting revenues on the Erie lines in 
1923 were about $57,000 per mile as 
compared with about $61,000 per 
mile on the New York Central. 


Analyzing Operating Expenses 


All the income figures should be 
examined on the mileage basis. 
Gross operating revenues, however, 
are by no means conclusive. The 
real figures to analyze are the oper- 
ating expenses. These are divided 
into two great classifications, one 
being maintenance costs and_ the 
other transportation costs. Main- 
tenance costs are sub-divided into 
maintenance of road and mainten- 
ance of equipment. In the mainten- 
ance figures one can generally find 
the strong or weak points in the 
operating exhibit of the property. 
If a railroad is making liberal ex- 
penditures for maintenance, it is 
bound to be in a healthier condition 
than if it is not. Maintenance ex- 
penditures should necessarily expand 
with increasing business and contract 
with declining business. They 
should, however, as a general propo- 
sition, always represent a substantial 
proportion, in common practice 
usually over 35 per cent. of total 
operating costs, and ranging up to 
even 50 per cent. in many instances. 

A railroad of the average type 
which continually reports low main- 
tenance costs is almost certain to 
be running down, and often in- 
vestors have been misled by a super- 
ficial showing of large net earnings 
when, as a matter of fact, the prop- 
erty has been allowed to go to pieces. 
On the other hand, it has often been 
the case that too much money has 
been put into maintenance charges. 
This process is what is known as 
“concealing profits,” and years ago, 
when there was much political agita- 
tion regarding the big earnings of 
(Continued on page 305) 

























A Veteran Salesman Speaks from Experience 


To Hoist Your Sales, Never 
Raise an Argument 


OU CAN lead a man to order 

7 but you can’t make him buy. 

Winning the argument 

does not get the order. Human stub- 

bornness is just about as strong as 

human desire. And if you are really 

a salesman there won’t be any argu- 
ment. 

For seven months I watched two 
men trying to sell advertising who 
were not salesmen. They taught me 
more about selling in that time than 
I had ever before been able to learn 
in a full year. 

One man was a born plugger. He 
made more calls in a day than the 
average man makes in a 
week. He was full of 


By George J. Barnes 


He talked his way out of thou- 
sands of dollars in business every 
month because he felt compelled to 
finish his dissertation on advertising 
even though you were off on the golf 
links before he had half finished. He 
refused to see that buyers were just 
human beings, that familiarity breeds 
confidence. He never got acquainted 
with you. You did not feel like 
warming up to him because he wasn’t 
fraternal. He sold me forever on 
the idea that a good salesman must 
be a good mixer ; he must be friendly 
before he is intellectual. 

Selling is not an appeal to a man’s 


- 


that sales managers ought to teach 
every neophyte in salesmanship. If 
you try to sell a man through logic, 
selling is the most tiresome game in 
the world. There is nothing human 
about logic. But if you employ nat- 
ural word pictures and paint them 
vividly upon the imagination of the 
prospect he is bound to take the next 
turn of the road you point out to get 
a better view with you. 

Figure, first, your man’s interest 
in life. Get him to talk about him- 
self and his business. Somewhere, 
finally, you can touch that secret 
point of contact between his thought 
and your proposition that 
will prove the magic open 








enthusiasm. He made a fair 
appearance. He was sincere 
and honest. His manners 


Believe! 


were excellent and his 
grammar good. He had the 
necessary education and 
brains. And he was likeable. 
Sell yourself to a good firm 
on these essential qualifica- 
tions for salesmanship and 


f jpn en is a creed that every 
salesman who succeeds lives 
up to. It is simple and brief— 
and it works. Here it is: 


Believe first in what you sell. 
Believe your prospect will profit 





most of them will give you 
atryout. And right there is 
where this good fellow has 
been done a rank injustice all 
his life by goodhearted 
employers. He never was. 
meant to be a salesman. 
And here’s just why. He 
couldn't light upon one 








by it. 


Believe in the firm back of you. 


If a salesman lives up to that, 
he will have a belief in himself 
as a salesman to which stone-wall 
opposition merely suggests some 
way around. 


sesame to his interest in your 
offer. Then the spark of 
desire that kindles in his 
eyes makes the day’s work 
all play. 

Horse races, poker, and 
market tips are tame sport 
to a salesman compared to 
the daily hunt for that spark 
of desire when he makes the 
right contact with his pros- 
pect. Price doesn’t matter 
much then; you are selling 
an idea. 

Watching a youngster the 
other day holding for long 
minutes a sun-glass over 
some paper, I thought how 
like the. selling game that 














sound idea long enough to 
hold it down while you 
grabbed it. If you didn’t receive it 
at once with open arms he would lose 
his nerve and shoot up another alley. 
He had never learned that classic 
little sermon of Emerson’s . which 
says, “Make your life a succession 
of affirmatives !” 

My other teacher during these 
seven months, it so happens, was a 
sticker. He was a man of an ex- 
tremely analytical type and a quick 
thinker. But he could not see that 
you cannot make candy without 
sugar. He appealed solely to your 
reason in his selling. He could never 
understand why a man still refused 
to buy when you had overcome bv 
argument his every objection. To 
him, selling was a lengthy debate. He 
must always cover every single angle 
of the selling argument even though 
you might be sold by one simple ap- 
pealing idea at the start. 





brains ; it is an appeal to his emotions, 
his sentiments, his moods. Advertis- 
ing, which is simply group selling, 
recognizes that to-day. Why not our 
selling forces? 

Appeal to a man’s pride, his ambi- 
tion, and his sense of self-protection 
if he is a man of big calibre. And 
these are merely different words for 
the things you aim at in the smaller 
man—vanity, greed, and fear. We 
all have them. Remonstrate as much 
as you like, but they are the Pharoah’s 
horses that draw life’s chariot. And 
they are the open doors to every sale. 

If we are going about selling re- 


membering that-our appeal is more to 


the things of the -heart than the head, 
here is a great sentence of Elbert 
Hubbard’s to pin in our hats: - 

“A man’s actions are usually right ; 
his reasons seldom are.” 

And right there is the secret code 





was. Focus long enough on 
one point and that spark 
you kindle burns up all resistance. 

Visualfze for a moment the many, 
many better things that have been 
sold to the world within the last few 
decades and you see how easy it is 
to sell us all anything that is better. 
It is much easier to sell quality than 
cheapness. 

For at least scores of thousands of 
years man has been constantly edu- 
cated to better things. I feel sorry 
to-day for the salesman who has to 
sell on the basis of price with all 
those generations of a custom-formed 
idea of eternally better things against 
him. Forget the price if you really 
have the goods. Sell the idea of 
something better and all history is 
backing you up. The whole world 
knows to-day that it is cheaper in the 
end to buy the best of anything. 

A seasoned salesman’s first visit 

(Continued on page 294) 





Greatest Railroad Development 
of the Century 






How the $25,000,000 “A. H. Smith Memorial Bridge” and Castleton Cut-Off 
Have Taken the Troublesome Albany “Bottle-Neck” Out of the 
Freight Map of the New York Central Lines 


és A N institution,’ Emerson 
said, “is the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” 

Two men recently passed from 
our ken who leave institutions that 
aré the most visibly “lengthened 
shadows” which the first quarter 
of the twentieth century has pro- 
duced. 

On the day that the sand hogs 
“blew through” the vehicular tun- 
nel between New York and Jersey 
City, the body of Clifford M. Hol- 
land, its engineer, was brought 
from the West where he had died 
after years of strenuous effort to 
drive through the great tubes 
which are to be his memorial. 

Up the Hudson 140 miles there 
has just been finished another 
monument to another man who in 
even greater measure poured out 
his life in the service of humanity. 
This is the great railroad bridge 
across the Hudson River at Castle- 
ton, N. Y. 

Bold and _ beautiful above the 
river the graceful structure arches 
in memory of Alfred H. Smith. 


The “A. H. Smith Memorial Bridge,” named after the originator of the gigantic project of which it forms an 


By Walter H. Main 


who was president of the New 
York Central Railroad until March 
8, when he met death by being 
thrown from his horse in New 
York. 

Fittingly, this bridge has been 
named the “A. H. Smith Memorial 
Bridge.” 

The bridge, however, is only one 
of several features which make up 
the “institution” which is the 
“lengthened shadow” of this great 
man. The whole project is the 
Castleton Cut-Off, the bold dream 
of a creative mind ten years ago 
and to-day a reality of steel and 
concrete which cost $25,000,000 
and which will mean millions in 
saving to the New York Central 
lines and a greater measure of 
service to the commerce of the 
country. 

Perhaps it was the fact that Mr. 
Smith began his railroad career as 
laborer in a bridge gang on the 
very road of which he later be- 
came president that made him 
think in terms of bridges when in 
1914 he became chief executive of 


one of the most wonderful railroad 
systems in the country and faced 
an appalling traffic condition. In 
nothing was the brilliancy of Al- 
fred H. Smith more evident than in 
this achievement which was con- 
ceived in his creative brain, 
planned by him in broad outline and 
carried through despite a greater 
number of big obstacles than ever 
beset such an undertaking. 
Consider the problem that con- 


fronted the New York Central. 


Here was a railroad that ran 
parallel with the Hudson River 
from New York to Rensselaer, that 
crossed the river to Albany at that 
point, that climbed a grade out of 
Albany of 130 feet. At Albany, 
moreover, existed a “neck of the 
bottle” situation through which the 
New York Central Lines had been 
forcing 8,800 cars of freight a day 
on the average. 

Then consider that the problem 
was complicated by the freight 
from Boston which poured into 
Albany by way of the Boston and 
Albany and which had to be sorted 
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and sent on its way to the West. 

Furthermore, the bridges at Al- 
pany are low. The draws are open 
during the navigation season eight 
to ten hours a day in the aggregate. 

To overcome the grade out of 
Albany it was necessary to divide 
freight trains into two, three, and 
sometimes four parts and to use 
pusher engines to climb the only 
hill in the whole route from New 
York to the interior. 

With characteristic courage and 
breadth of vision Mr. Smith faced 
the problem. With boldness he de- 
yised the answer: he would bridge 
the Hudson below Albany, he 
would overcome the grade by a 
long gradual gradient, he would 
save the Boston & Albany freight 
trains the necessity of descending 
the hill into Albany and then climb- 
ing out, he would provide ample 
switching and storage space, he 
would shorten the freight route 
east and west and do away with 
its curves. 

And so was born the Castleton 


Cut-Off. 


Overcame Many Obstacles 


It was called “cut-off” because 
it cut off distance and grade. In 
bold outline it is the long side of a 
triangle which springs from the 
east bank of the Hudson at Castle- 
ton twelve miles south of Albany, 
and runs to Hoffman’s on the Mo- 
hawk some sixteen miles to the 
west. The other two sides of the 
triangle run from Castleton to Al- 
bany and from Albany to Schenec- 
tady. 

So much for the idea. 

Straightway rose obstacles. 

In the first place the Hudson is 
a navigable stream. It is under 
control of the War Department. 
The proposal to throw another 
bridge across the river was viewed 
with alarm by the. navigation in- 
terests, especially when they 
learned that three piers would be 
required, one of which would stand 
in the channel. In the second 
place there were engineering diffi- 
culties. Soundings and borings 
showed that to find suitable foun- 
dations. required great care. Then 
they encountered a huge clay bank 
on the east bank of the river 
through which a cut had to be 
made. Then there was a terminal 
to be established, a transfer and 
classification yard. 

Then there was the cost! 

Soon after the plans began to 
be made the war came on and all 
such construction work had to be 
suspended. In the meantime the 
costs went up. The anticipated 
cost of the project was advanced 
from $12,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

When the work was begun two 
years ago, however, it was pushed 
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A. H. Smith, late president of the New York Central Lines, and a bird’s-eye ve 
of his brain-child, the “Castleton Cut-Off,” comprising a high level bridge and 28 


miles of double-track railroad 


with one of the largest and most modern freight yards 


in the country, a $25,000,000 development which will mean millions in saving to the 
New York Central Lines and a greater measure of service to the commerce of the 


country. 


with such vigor that on November 
20, 1924, almost exactly ten years 
after the plan was conceived, the 
first train ran over the new bridge 
and connecting “ -- ‘ith the 
Governors of New e 
Massachusetts as guests. 

In the two years this is what 
has been done: 

(1) The bridge, a mile long, 150 
feet above the river has been built. 
Into this bridge has entered 23,000 
tons of steel. The three piers, 
supporting its two spans, rest on 
solid rock fifty-five feet below the 
bed of the river. The spans are 
400 and 600 feet long. 

Approaches on each end of the 
bridge aggregate 4,000 feet in 
length. The approaches are of 
concrete, supported on steel up- 
rights embedded in concrete foun- 
dations. Thirty thousand yards of 
concrete were poured into the 
piers, and 22,000 yards into the ap- 
proaches. f 

The approaches differ from the 
bridge in being floored with con- 
crete on which ballast and ties have 
been put to carry the rails. 


This bridge alone is a monument 
to A. H. Smith, costing $5,000,000. 

(2) Twenty-eight miles of 
double-track railroad has been laid. 
This is called the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad. It begins as 
far south as Stuyvesant, ascending 
by ‘easy grade to the eastern ap- 
proach of the bridge. There enter 
also the two tracks from the Bos- 
ton & Albany. : 

The connecting railway extends 
across the bridge, runs through 
the new freight yard, and joins the 
main line of the New York Central 
at Hoffman’s, west of Schenectady. 
It also connects with the ‘West 
Shore, one of the Central lines that 
goes west along the south shore 
of the Mohawk. 

(3) The freight yards at Selkirk 
a few miles south of Albany are 
the largest and most complete in 
the country. These yards are six 
miles long, and have a capacity at 
present of 11,000 cars. Ultimately 
the capacity will be 20,000 cars on 
about 250 miles of track. 

This freight classification yard 
is a marvel of ingenuity. Having 
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ample space, the engineers have 
introduced every device to facil- 
itate freight movement. Cars 
bound east will be segregated from 
cars bound west, each of the two 
yards having a “hump” of its own. 

In these yards the switches are 
operated electrically from towers. 
there is an engine terminal with 
two roundhouses having stalls 120 
feet long. One roundhouse will 
hold 32 locomotives, the other 30. 

Powerful floodlights furnish il- 
lumination. A central telephone 
exchange with most modern equip- 
ment occupies a central position in 
the yards, along with an adminis- 
tration building. 

When everything is completed 
there will be: 

A car repair shop. 

An icing plant with a capacity of 
250 tons of ice a day to ice the 
thousands of cars of perishable 
food stuffs which pass eastward 
over the Central Lines. 

An ice storage plant of 15,000 
tons, with loading platforms to 
serve twelve cars at a time. 

A transformer house for hand- 
ling electric current purchased 
from a power company. 

Air-compressors and fire pumps. 

A water supply system, pumping 
water from the Hudson River 
through a 16-inch main to 500,000- 
gallon storage tanks at both ends 
of the yard. 

A completely equipped Young 


Men’s Christian Association build-— 


ing with 104 sleeping rooms, din- 
ing room, kitchen, first-aid station 
and recreation field. 

Such, in bare outline, is the “in- 
stitution” which is “the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” 


Originator’s Foresight Vindicated 


Now that the Castleton Cut-Off 
has been completed, the wisdom 
and foresight of Alfred H. Smiti 
have been vindicated. The tri- 
umph of a great idea, whose con- 
summation he did not live to see, 
is shown in the recent combination 
of roads by the Van Sweringen 
brothers whose system is calcu- 
lated to be a competing line for 
freight from the Atlantic coast to 
the interior of the continent. 

The ‘New York Central Lines 
have gained a great advantage by 
overcoming the grades and “bottle- 
neck” situation at Albany which 
was the congested point in the 
system. The only water-level 
route from the Atlantic coast into 
the interior, the only route by 
which traffic can penetrate the Ap- 
palachian chain without climbing 
a mountain, gains this new ad- 
vantage of no hill to ascefid at 
Albany. Freight from the Boston 
& Albany can continue westward 
without descending the grade at 


_ The Small Town Comes to Bat 


(Continued from page 285) 


cunsent, and down-to-the-minute ac- 
counting and merchandising records 
were set up for those who needed 
them. Sales quotas, buying quotas, 
model stocks, and price lines were 
established. A general houseclean- 
ing of “dead lines” took place. 
Schedules of net profit, expense, 
sales, and buying were set up, and 
the definite responsibility placed upon 
every store owner or manager to keep 
up to schedule—for this was to be a 
community effort in better merchan- 
dising. 

Gridley has two newspapers—one 
a daily with 300 circulation, the other 
a semi-weekly with about 700—but 
neither covered the 1,600 families of 
the trading territory. The next 
step, therefore, was to print and mail 
a “Shopping News” to every family 
twice each month. This would give 
the merchants of Gridley an oppor- 
tunity to get their message across to 
their buying public. 

Right here let it be said that 
Gridley’s two newspapers are run by 
men of the right spirit. They took 
turns in printing the “Shopping 
News,” paid for, of course, by the 
merchants ; they didn’t take the small 
and narrow view that the merchants 
should advertise only in their news- 
papers. Anything that would help 
Gridley, they were broad enough to 
see, would also help them. 

The “Shopping News” was never 
intended to take the place of the mer- 
chants’ regular advertising with the 
local newspapers, but to supplement 
it, and also to give the merchants an 
opportunity to reach all of the buying 
community. 

This “Shopping News” — four 
pages, 12 by 19—carried announce- 
ment of a special bargain offered by 
each merchant for sale on the follow- 


ing Fride-- --* “\turdav. Yhis was 
..., .0r 1t had been passed 
vy a censor committee. The people 


came and bought. “Shopping News” 
gave the merchants an opportunity, 
through the news and editorial col- 
umns, to tell their. customers the 
news of the shops of Gridley and the 
advantages of shopping in Gridley. 
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Never once have these merchants 
appealed for patronage upon an 
basis except that of merit. Here “td 
characteristic statement : P 

“The merchants of Gridley are 
making a sincere effort to give you 
good service, and the right merchap. 
dise at the right price. They expect 
to enjoy your trade on MERIT ony 
They will do their best to make your 
visit a pleasant one, whenever you 
may come.” 

And five months later, Gridley had 
a well-knit Merchants’ Association 
engaged in promoting effectively the 
interests of the retail merchants. 
Every member of the entire group 
was making money—and with a bet- 
ter volume and a better net profit 
than last year. 

These Gridley merchants realize 
that the first round in the battle fo; 
success is not final victory. They 
are determined, however, that their 
little city shall not be beaten by the 
indifference and lack of merchan- 
dising ability of its own merchants, 
They are studying merchandising as 
as never before, buying books on re- 
tailing, making frequent trips to the 
larger cities to study methods, show 
windows and merchandise display, 
buying, etc. Every week sees change 
and improvement in their own stores. 

Business history is filled with 
many illustrations of a big business 
located in a small town, of some 
man with a vision of the right 
merchandise and service and price in 
the little village, and who undertook 
to give them all, and whose business 
like Jack’s bean stalk, grew and grew 
and grew, and finally landed the 
owner into thé lap of wealth and 
fame. 

There is no place however small 
that dccs not hold an opportunity for 
some one who has a real desire and 
the ability to SERVE—and real service 
is so rare that it always pays very 
large returns. 

From a_ sleepy-eyed village of 
country storekepers, Gridley is rap- 
idly turning into one of the modern 
small towns of the country. And no 
big town can win its trade. 








Albany. Reaching the new bridge 
at bridge level, it will not leave 
that level. 

During last year 310 new indus- 
tries were located on the Central 
lines. The Mohawk Valley, with 
the electrification that is going on, 
shortly will become one of the 
most thickly settled industrial sec- 
tions of the whole country. The 
new industries located along Cen- 
tral lines in the single year will 
give rise to about 110,000 carloads 
of freight. Fifty-seven estab- 
lished industries in the same period 
increased their siding facilities 





enough to account for 32,000 ad- 
ditional carloads. of freight. 
Although the Castleton Cut-Off 
called for the expenditure of $25,- 
000,000, its advantages are so great 
that they justify the expense. 
For a long time to come this 
stupendous work, the most gigan- 
tic railroad project of recent years, 
will bear testimony to faith in 
America and American institutions. 
With astounding confidence the 
project was undertaken and put 
through; but, like every great un- 
dertaking, it existed once only as 
a dream in the mind of a man. 
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ing up, after months of 
floundering. 

What are some of. the factors 
causing a more optimistic feeling? 

The two outstanding features can 
be comprehended in the two words 
“curtailment” and “conservatism.” 
The former refers to a program pur- 
sued by the manufacturer; the latter 
to a course of action taken by the 
buyer. ; 

It is the settled belief among tex- 
tile merchandising concerns that the 
reason for delayed improvement in 
the textile industry was the failure 
of manufacturers to measure their 
volume of production by actual de- 
mand rather than by hope of im- 
provement to come. Had the manu- 
facturer shut down his plant and re- 
fused to stock up merchandise the 
resulting statistical condition would 
doubtless have inspired the buyer to 
more general anticipation of his re- 
quirements long before now. 

But the knowledge that mills were 
running and that goods were piling 
up in warehouses gave the buyer lit- 
tle incentive to proceed on anything 
but a hand-to-mouth basis. This plan 
of operations has been fostered in a 
systematic way in distributing chan- 
nels on the ground that it was eco- 
nomic procedure from which the 
buyer was bound to benefit. 


Stocks Reduced to Minimum 


The result is that stocks have been 
reduced to a minimum in second 
hands, as well as with the retailer, 
with the consequence that the buying 
market has reached a most sensitive 
stage which needed only a slight 
change in general feeling to in- 
augurate a buying movement. 

Already buyers are showing a de- 
sire to anticipate to an extent that 
refutes all the theories that have been 
built up regarding the desirability of 
conservative operations. Attempts to 
place orders on many lines of mer- 
chandise for months ahead have been 
made, only to discover that the manu- 
facturer through his selling agent is 
exercising a restraining influence and 
is not committing himself to business 
upon which he is not fully covered 
with raw material. 

If all the orders that buyers have 
been inclined to place since election 
had been accepted, a veritable boom 
would now be under way. Such a 
condition and the eventual reaction 


To textile industry is look- 


Textile Industry Is Again 
on the Up-Grade 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, “Textile World” 


therefrom are most earnestly de- 
precated by those who have a for- 
ward look and who have experienced 
similar conditions in the past. There- 
fore, it is the conservative estimate of 
the leaders in the dry goods field that 
the increasing demand which is felt 
in almost all lines, with certain ex- 
ceptions, must continue well into the 
Spring or Summer of 1925, largely 
because of the void which has to be 
filled and likewise because of the 





Outlook Bright 


¢¢ ] T may be said,” says Mr. 

Carroll, “that the textile 
industry is on a more stable 
foundation today than it has 
been in months, and unless 
manufacturers give way to 
the temptation of running 
their plants without due re- 
gard to buying conditions, the 
history of 1925 should be 
much more satisfactory than 
that of 1924.” 











psychological effect upon the buyer 
of an advancing tendency in prices. 

The above statement of conditions 
is exemplified very clearly in the cot- 
ton manufacturing division. Manu- 
facturers have been wrong more 
often than right during the current 
year in connection with their raw 
material operations. The fluctuations 
of cotton have been such that it has 
been almost impossible to gauge the 
future with any degree of accuracy. 
Purchases have been made at inop- 
portune times, and, again, delay in 
securing raw material has been dis- 
astrous. Last year at this time manu- 
facturers had a great deal of cotton 
on call, but they saw little incentive 
to put the actual raw material into 
their warehouses. The consequence 
was that they kept on delaying until 
the market had gotten away from 
them, and few if any have owned cot- 
ton during the year at prices which 
would make it possible to name a 
profitable figure on their manufac- 
tured product. 

At present the situation is dif- 
ferent. Manufacturers may not have 
bought their season’s requirements, 
but they have taken enough to carry 
them for a considerable period, and 
cotton at the present time is higher 





than the general level at which the 
raw material is owned by a majority 
of manufacturers. This means a 
stabilizing influence, not only on the 
piece goods market, but also on raw 
material as well. While the manufac- 
turer would prefer to see cotton two 
or three cents lower than it is to-day, 
on the supposition that its present 
level might cause further advances 
in piece goods prices which might 
have a restricting influence upon 
merchandise distribution, yet the sta- 
bilizing of the market is regarded as 
a more important factor and as likely 
to lead to a more satisfactory volume 
of business. 

Curtailment in the cotton manu- 
facturing jndustry has been larger 
this year than at any time since the 
war and possibly for a number of 
years before. But mills are now oper- 
ating much more freely than during 
the last six months. 


Demand for Fancy Product 


The tendency in almost all lines of 
textiles, whether in the cotton, 
woolen, or silk field, is toward a 
fancy product. This is a serious 
problem for many manufacturers 
whose mills are not equipped to 
make this class of goods. It also 
means the consumption of a smaller 
volume of cotton. The necessity of 
diversifying products, however, has 
not been altogether an unmixed evil. 
It has caused those who were re- 
sponsible for the operation of ma- 
chinery to seek for the latest im- 
provements in equipment and to in- 
corporate the newest refinements ir 
processes. While the difficulty of put- 
ting machinery to work upon classes: 
of goods for which there is a satis— 
factory demand is realized, yet the 
knowledge that such discoveries must 
be made is likely to prevent, in 2 
measure at least, a degree of over— 
production. 

It is estimated that if the entire 
cotton mill machinery of the country 
were running to capacity, 20 per cent. 
in excess of actual consumption 
would be produced. This takes into 
account little expansion of export 
trade. On this subject manufactur- 
ers and dealers are more or less 
skeptical. These factors calculate ex- 
port trade in terms of business with 
important markets, such as China and 
the Red Sea before the war. They 
see little prospect of a return of de- 
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mand from these markets. Competi- 
tion from England and Japan is 
doubtless to be severe owing to the 
export necessities of these nations 
and the possibility of producing 
goods with low-priced labor at a 
figure with which this country can- 
not compete. It is not to be thought, 
however, that export trade is a thing 
of the past, for other countries have a 
potential buying power which if cul- 
tivated may redound to the benefit of 
the domestic producer. South Amer- 
ica has by no means reached the limit 
of its purchasing capacity from this 
country, and it is only logical to ex- 
pect that the increasing demands 
from Latin America will be increas- 
ingly satisfied by the product of 
domestic mills. The volume of ex- 
port trade in 1925 is expected to be 
considerably larger than that of the 
current year, although it may be too 
much to prophesy that it will approxi- 
mate the pre-war aggregate. 

The only cloud on the horizon 
from the wool manufacturer’s view- 
point is the possibility that his costs 
may be so great as to necessitate what 
the buyer will regard as unwarranted 
price advances. As sellers‘look back 
at the history of the year they realize 
that a mistake was made in the open- 
ing of lines for the current season. 
When these openings were an- 
nounced the level indicated was mate- 
rially below that of a year ago. Such 
a procedure was regarded as neces- 
sary because of the sluggish charac- 
ter of demand and the prospect of 
indifference on the part of the buyer. 


Frequent Price Changes 


It was hoped that these favorable 
prices would create interest with the 
clothiers, and they did. The latter real- 
ized that they were likely to be the 
cheapest prices of the season and pro- 
ceeded to operate to the extent of 
their ability. Orders came in so rap- 
idly that the manufacturer who had 
figured on a certain quantity of raw 
material to satisfy his requirements 
found he would be obliged to go into 
the market for a supplementary sup- 
ply. Very few were covered for a 
normal season, and their entrance 
into the market was a signal for fur- 
ther radical advances. The propor- 
tion of cheap wool owned by the 
ordinary manufacturer was so small 
as compared with his requirements 
based on liberal ordering that it was 
almost immediately discovered ad- 
vances would be necessary. 

Not in a long time have more fre- 
quent price changes been noted in the 
wool goods market than have oc- 
curred during the last three months. 
Nor has the tendency in raw mate- 
rial changed. Every attempt on the 
part of the wool manufacturer or the 
spinner to obtain forward supplies 
results in the discovery that prices 
are still higher. This is particularly 
true of foreign wool. Prices in this 


country are from 10 to 20 per cent. 
cheaper than on foreign wool, but it 
is necessary to have a considerable 
quantity of the finer grades which 
are grown abroad to produce the 
effects in vogue. 

Silk manufacturers are not so con- 
fident about the stabilization of their 
raw material prices as are cotton 
goods producers. They as well as 
other divisions of the textile indus- 
try have had to confront wide varia- 
tions in price this year and it has 
been difficult to formulate a profit- 
making policy. With raw silk jump- 
ing above $7 and receding again to 
below $5, and now apparently headed 
upward again, it has been a difficult 
matter to follow it understandingly 
and profitably. The feeling among 
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the silk trade at the present time ; 
that the outlook is for higher price 
for silk. Whether it will be Possible 
to advance manufactured goods com- 
mensurately remains to be seen 
Nevertheless, manufacturers are 
optimistic regarding the future ang 
believe that the requirements of the 
trade will be sufficient to absorb q 
production that does not run to 
excessive volume. 

In a word, it may be said that the 
textile industry is on a more stable 
foundation to-day than it has been 
in months, and unless manufacturers 
give way to the temptation of run. 
ning their plants without due regard 
to buying conditions, the history of 
1925 should be much more satisfac- 
tory than that of 1924. 








To Hoist Your Sales, Never 
Raise an Argument 


(Continued from page 289) 


to any prospect consists mostly in 
asking questions of his new business 
acquaintance. But perhaps the little 
visit is only half over when he sees 
where Mr. Prospect needs his service. 
Then the salesman shoots. But not 
till he sees his target. Too many of 
us go off half-cocked in selling be- 
fore we see our target. Before you 
talk have an idea. 

And let us not overlook the herd 
instinct in selling. Every business 
man wants either to pioneer the right 
path or follow early in the steps of 
him who does. No buyer is so big 
that he is not influenced by what the 
other fellow is doing. Half the auto- 
mobiles sold to-day are sold because 
the other fellow has a new one. 

And in this present period of 
strenuous selling let’s not overlook 
the new ships on the horizon. The 
one that wasn’t within sight of port 
yesterday may be to-day. In one of 
the Thos. Cusack Company’s branch 
offices recently a new man called 
upon a concern that the other sales- 
men had been telling each other for 
six years was not a logical prospect. 
He walked in and stumbled into 
forty thousand dollars in new busi- 
ness within a few weeks, just because 
he had to be shown. 

It is a salesman’s business to sell. 
But there is a creed that every sales- 
man who succeeds lives up to. It ‘is 
simple and brief—and it works. Here 
it is: 

Believe first in what you sell. 

Believe your prospect will profit by it. 

Believe in the firm back of you. 

If a salesman lives up to that he 
will have a belief in himself as a 
salesman to which stone-wall opposi- 
tion merely suggests some way 
around. I knew'some years ago a 
twenty-thousand-dollar-a-year sales- 


man who quit his job because he lost 
faith in his firm’s ability to deliver 
service. 

“While I believed in the firm, no 
one could stop me selling,” he said. 
“When I lost that faith I lost my 
punch. The sport of the game was 
all gone.” 

Back up your salesmen. They 
can’t make you if you won’t let them. 
Treat their trade shabbily, and you 
only help build a competitor’s selling 
force. A real salesman will not see 
his customers slighted. He has prom- 
ised service. Don’t make a liar out of 
him. 

He knows, if you don’t, that 
explanations and alibis will not go. 
His time is too valuable to you to 
spend making excuses for your im- 
perfect organization. He knows bet- 
ter than you, perhaps, that every trial 
order is a potential million dollars 
of ultimate business. 

Let us humbly make this statement 
to the executive who classifies his 
factory as a department from which 
he knows exactly what to expect, and 
his selling force as a thing with which 
he can simply fish for what business 
he can get: 

Selling is as exact a science to-day 
as manufacturing a finished product 
from raw material. And you can fig- 
ure just as surely what you can ex- 
pect from a given selling force as you 
can from a factory of a thousand 
workers. Selling doesn’t change. If 
you employ the right kind of sales- 
men it is governed only by funda- 
mental conditions, which govern 
everything in business. Salesmen are 
simply the tools of commerce who 
create business where before business 
did not exist. 

If you merely want to take orders, 
mail a cataiog. 
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R. E. Olds “Couldn’t Get Engines Out of His Head”’ 


rints of the old as well-as the new 
model went up in the conflagration. 

But right here interposed a 

eculiar twist of fortune. J. J. 
Brady, a young timekeeper at the 
plant, heard the first blast of the 
explosion, jumped from his stool 
and made a dash for the section of 
the factory where the new model 
was standing. Calling on those 
around for aid, he dragged and 
pushed the only model of the new 
car out into the open. 

Just as soon as the little organ- 

ization could be brought together 
again this car was taken to pieces, 
blue prints were drawn, and the 
new car was built from a duplica- 
tion of the parts. Olds was very 
ill in a hospital at the time, but 
within a month his men drove the 
new car under his window to as- 
sure him that all was well. 
* Arrangements were made to re- 
build the same property, but it was 
soon found that more extensive 
quarters were necessary. Lansing 
made overtures to Olds, and a plant 
was started there which grew to 
large proportions. 


Becomes Head of Own Company 


There is no question that the 
success of the Olds Company 
stimulated Henry Ford, who was 
a frequent visitor at the Detroit 
plant from the very first. 
time Ford was working on a night 
shift as engineer for the Edison 
Company and was getting $1,000 a 
year. He would.come over into 
the shops in the afternoons and 
watch them make the tests. Once 
one of the men asked him how 
much he was getting and Ford 
told him with some pride. 

“If you’re getting that in cash,” 
said the man, “on a sure-fire job, 
you'd better cut out your interest 
in this proposition and stick to 
what you are at.” 

All this time other companies 
were coming into ¢the field and 
Olds, who was a born pioneer, not 
only encouraged them, but gave 
many of them mechanical aid. At 
that time he had about thirty 
patents which were infringed on 
with pathetic persistency, but he 
refused to take any action. 

But there were breakers ahead 
for the Oldsmobile Company. Olds’ 
practical ideas for a popular low- 
priced car were not shared by some 
of the other executives of the com- 
pany who were ambitious to put 
out a large and expensive car 
modeled along the lines of the for- 
eign cars which were then being 
displayed at the auto shows. This 
was about January, 1904. 


(Continued from page 281) 


“We had done so well by that 
time,” asserted Mr. Olds, “that I 
thought I had about all I needed, 
and rather than hamper the ideas 
of the rest of the group I sold 
out my stock and decided to take 
a long vacation. But it did not 
work that way. 

“While up in northern Michigan 
with my family I received a wire 
asking me to return to Lansing. 
As I stepped off the train I was 
met by an old friend who handed 
me a very interesting looking pa- 
per. Reading it I found that a 
group of my friends had organized 
a half-million dollar company of 
which I was to be the head, and 





At that ° 


choose his people where he will, 
accounts for a very interesting or- 
ganization which has been gradu- 
ally built up from employees of 
years’ standing. Richard H. Scott, 
now president of the company, was 
in charge of Olds’ gas engine plant 
up to the time of the organization 
of the Reo company, when he be- 
came its superintendent. D. E. 
Bates, secretary and _ treasurer, 
came to Mr. Olds from one of the 
banks, where his financial train- 
ing had been such that he attracted 
Mr. Olds’ attention. H. T. Thom- 
as, engineer, has been with him for 
twenty-two years and acted in the 
same capacity with Oldsmobile. 











Group of employees in front of the Reo Motor Company’s office and engineering 
building. 


within three hours had raised the 
money to finance it. Of this I was 
to have a controlling interest, or 
$260,000. To say that I was as- 
tounded would be putting it mild- 
ly. But I was still young enough 
to enjoy the harness. 

“This happened in August, 1904, 
and we got to work so quickly 
that within a month ground was 
broken for the new factory, and 
by October 15 we ran out the first 
Reo car for trial. Of course it was 
built in temporary quarters. By 
November 20, I had personally 
driven this car over 2,000 miles in 
tests besides superintending the 
construction of the plant and its 
equipment, and had placed orders 
for the material for the first 1,000 
Reo cars. And by the middle of 
March we shipped our first carload 
of cars. Before the end of the 
season we had shipped 300 car- 
loads and sales had amounted to 
$1,378,000. The following year 
shipments reached 100 carloads a 
month, and we had more business 
than we could handle.” 

The fact that Mr. Olds’ reputa- 
tion is such that he can practically 


When Olds left the Oldsmobile 
Company, Thomas took a position 
in the East, and one of the first 
acts of Olds the day after the new 
company was formed was to wire 
Thomas to come on and help him 
in designing the new Reo car. 
Thomas to come on and help him. 
other article ever manufactured,” 
says R. E. Olds. “It has not only 
carried the farmer to the city, but 
has given the city man a taste of 
the open. It has created and built 
up new markets, it has quickened 
trade and raised the standards of 
living, it has opened up new lo- 
calities to greater production, and 
it has helped very materially to 
make America the headquarters of 
mass production.” 





THE AMBITIOUS 
Will be shown in an early is- 
sue of “Forbes” how to 


gualify for promotion—by a 
poorly - educated office - boy 
who is now head of a huge or- 
ganization. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT€C 


More and more, each year, our subscribers look to our books as the solution 
to their gift problem. Our books—and FORBES MAGAZINE—make gift, 
that endure—gifts that express the giver’s sentiments—gifts that are really 
useful and helpful to the recipient. 
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Book No. 1. Men Who Are 
Making America 


By B. C. Forbes 
Stirring, human-interest stories of the careers, strug- 
gles and triumphs of fifty foremost business and 
financial giants of America. How the big men of 
affairs handle their financial and business prob- 
lems; how the corporations of today were founded. 
$3.00 Postpaid 


Book No. 2. Keys to Success 


By B. C. Forbes 
This book might be called “How to Develop Your 
Personal Efficiency and Ability.” It is not, how- 
ever, the usual kind of efficiency book. There is 
something different, something dynamic, some- 
thing Titanic in this work that makes it an out- 
standing feature, an outstanding aid and guide to 
both men successful in business and young men 
just starting their business careers. This book not 
only shows the qualifications needed for success, 
but also How to attain them ...... $2.00 Postpaid 


Book No. 3. Forbes Epigrams 


By B. C. Forbes 
Though “Forbes Epigrams” is in book form, it is 
not a mere book. Between its covers, is the entire 
philosophy and psychology of life and business. 
Each epigram digs deep, cheers you up when you 
are blue, encourages when you are discouraged, 
strengthens when you are weak and fills you with 
sunshine when you need inspiration and energy. 
It is a business tonic. Handsomely bound in 
leather, stamped in gold, handsomely printed on 
RINNE GINNINE 5. cg. csnasc ae -eiaralGigl 46 08a $2.00 Postpaid 


Book No. 4. Men Who Are Making the 
West 


By B. C. Forbes 
A second edition of “Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica,” but in this instance the men selected are all 
from the West. This book carries you through 
from days of the Gold Rush of ’49—to the golden 
West of today. Intertwined with a thrilling narra- 
tive of the growth of the West, are the stories of 
the careers of the fourteen men who have done most 
to develop the business and financial West of to- 
Peay igperaslipe ete gly SE: ATRL ty bs, 4 $2.00 Postpaid 


Book No. 5. Teamwork 


By B. C. Forbes 
A sixteen page booklet which carries Mr. Forbes’ 
most inspiring message; how to develop teamwork 
in the individual; how the individual may become a 
teamworker, to his own profit and the profit of his 
EY Ans cated ecaassedbakadied 50c. Postpaid 

















Any $6 worth 
of Books for 


$ . 


Books will bé sent to separate 
addresses, if you wish 











Book No. 6. The Highest Possible Wage 
—How to Attain It 


By B. C. Forbes 
Mr. Forbes here gives the necessary qualifications 
to enable a man to increase his income. It dis- 
cusses the wage problem from both the employer's 
and employee’s standpoint. 


Book No. 7. Business Fundamentals 


How to become a successful business man. By 
Roger W. Babson, President, Babson Statistical 
Organization. Twenty years ago Mr. Babson 
discovered that business failures are unnecessary. 
He was the first man to show that periods of busi- 
ness depression or prosperity can be forecasted suf- 
ficiently in advance to avert loss and make profits. 
This, too, applies to the stock market. For the 
last twenty years, thousands of business men and 
investors have profited by Roger W. Babson’s ad- 
vice. He is the man who now tells you how you 
can avert loss and make more money in business 
and investments; how you can become more suc- 
cessful in the administration of your daily affairs. 

$2.00 Postpaid 


Book No. 8. Organized Business 
Knowledge 


By Joseph French Johnson, President of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, Dean of the New York 
University School of Accounts and Finance. This 
book tells you what the business man need know 
about His business, what he need know about 
starting and managing of a business, accounting, 
financing, selling, advertising ...... $2.00 Postpaid 
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OR BUSINESS MEN 


Do your Christmas Shopping Early, easily and economically through Forbes 
Magazine. Make your selection of books for friends, associates, executives, 
customers. We do the rest. We mail the books to reach the recipient for 
Christmas. We also send, with each gift, a beautifully engraved Christmas 


card. 








Book No. 9. How to Keep Your Money Book No. 11. The Science of Marketing 


and Make It Earn More By Mail 
By Herbert N. Casson. One of the most inspiring By Homer J. Buckley, President, Buckley, Dement 
and informative books for anyone who has money & Company, Mail Order Experts. Manufacturers, 
—irrespective of the amount—invested in business wholesalers, retailers, in. fact, anyone interested 
or securities. It is an able guide to young men in marketing, production or selling will find here 
starting their career. Fascinatingly written, each many new ideas and methods for developing new 
paragraph digs deep so that you can never forget. business by the use of the mails. This book is the 
$2.00 Postpaid result of twenty years of experience in selling by 
\ mail. It presents, not the technical material re- 
Book No. 10. Taking the Guesswork quired in mail selling, but the merchandising factors 


. to be considered. It is a sound presentation of 
Out of Business the facts, costs and human nature factors in suc- 
By William R. Basset, Chairman of the Board, cessfully conducted mail merchandising campaigns. 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Company, Industrial $2.00 Postpaid 
Engineers and Accountants. There is not a single 
problem in business that Mr. Basset has not been 


called upon to solve. His experience as consult- Book No. 12. Silver Lining, 

ing engineer to 1,600 concerns has put him in a Or Sunshine on the Business Trial 

position to speak authoritatively on every phase 

of every department of business. In this book he By Thomas Dreier. Here is a book that will lighten 
shows why business need not be guesswork. He your heart and refresh your mind when daily cares 
points out features that often make a business un- and worries beset you. Written by the lovable 
certain and risky, and how to eliminate the risk business philosopher, Thomas Dreier. The key- 
and the guesswork. No matter what your busi- note of the book is “how to be a millionaire with- 
ness, no matter what position you hold in your out the million”’—how to be happy in your daily 
business, there are many ideas in this book that work irrespective of the amount of your money, 
will help you make money—and save it, from the your position in business. Bound in leather, 
very moment you begin to apply the principles stamped in gold, beautifully presented on old Eng- 
presented by Mr. Basset ........... $2.00 Postpaid Se GND ecbecesesaresicsnses $2.00 Postpaid 


Make your selection of any or all of these books and we do the rest. We will mail your gifts to the 
recipients to reach them in time for Christmas. We will also send them a beautifully engraved card 
announcing from whom the gift comes. Do your Christmas shopping early and easily through Forbes 
Magazine. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $........ , OR, I will remit on receipt of bill. Send the following as Christmas gifts from me: 


Book No. ...... to Book No. ...... to Book No. ...... to 

ee ee) ey ee eee PE axe otbesatetdeeckeceeouhiad i chccnns etnen hee ehikihe uns 
FER per ree yoeereie pS ere e er ae Pee re reer IS 3 Fs hditns 665545600 sasedes 
Book No. ...... to Book No. ...... to Book No. ...... to 

ND ss bees Fs eee cbe eee Pe: 5s ab'esnd tik tnd sahnd een DE Gl iedecndsdiedabanhesdésene 
REG sxc A astanetatisinnctead PPPOE Tet Trt ee CEE habe skde dedecponccdacwcce 
Wee gos is Fn CR sn Bed 6s a bio BRR win 9b 6 Be Cade eh beh 2s HELE ES ode co Sawabeneennenndeeesandenrens 
ee TN iin in 08.056 as KORRES Rede ces ag owen Odd 4 Renewed ng > 428+ 4004 055K 2.8 de soe c eee ccceceececeeseees 
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cA Life ~ Saver for Busy Business CMen, 





O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet you doubtless have little time for wading through the avalanche of news 

ind views and rumors and denials pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 
“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It undertakes in the following pages to furnish busy business men all the essential, 
significant, vital, industrial, financial, commercial, investment, raflroad, utility, automotive, agrcultural and labor news at home 
and abroad, supplemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpretive, 
forward-looking articles by such authoritics as Dr. Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age; V. E. Carroll, editor, Textile World; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority 
on cotton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bankers; Paul Wagner, National Petroleum News; J. G. Donley, 
Jr., stock market analyst, and other recognized experts. : 
Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, pictures conditions in each State. 
A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given in the front part of every issue. 


Suggestions for improving this 











[. Labor and Wages 














HE Department of Labor reports an 

improvement in the general industrial 
employment situation in many parts of 
the country. In New Jersey conditions 
are reported as satisfactory with improve- 
ment in various lines, particularly building 
operations. In Pennsylvania more mills 
and plants are gradually emerging from 
part-time operations to a rate closely ap- 
proaching normal. In Michigan there is 
a definite upward tendency. but with a 
surplus of workers in the automobile in- 
dustry. 

In New York State employment gained 
1 per cent. during October. The steel mills 
took on over 1,200 workers. The automo- 
bile industry did not gain. The textile 
situation shows betterment with increased 
forces in some of the cotton mills. New 
York City reports that the peak of the 
season is passed in the clothing trade. 
Average weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers in New York were $28.05 for Septem- 
ber, a gain of 65 cents over August. They 
were also 86 cents higher than last year. 

In Illinois factory employment was 
practically unchanged in October. Iron and 
steel firms added 3.5 per cent. to the 
number of workers and there was a re- 
vival of employment in the agricultural 
implement manufacturing industry. Car 
builders laid off 1.5 per cent., machine 
shops slightly under 1 per cent., and elec- 
trical apparatus firms 7.1 per cent. Further 
opening of mines was reported with a total 
gain in employment of 7.4 per cent. 

The New York clothing manufacturers 
will establish an unemployment insurance 
fund for the entire industry amounting t» 
3 per cent. of the total payrolls. 

Employees of General Motors are being 
offered the 7 per cent. preferred stock at 
$99 a share, in lots of one to ten shares, 
according to their wages. Payment may 
be made in full or by installments. 














| Cotton and Grain 








HE Census Bureau’s latest forecast of 
the cotton crop places the yield at 
12,816,000 bales, of which 9,694,920 bales. 
or more than three-quarters, were ginned 


time-saving service are welcomed. 


prior to November 1. 
was 10,139,671 bales. 

T. K. Doherty, Commissioner of the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, estimates a world shortage this year 
of 401,000,000 bushels of wheat and 173,- 
000,000 of rye. The estimate is based 
upon official returns from all important 
countries with the exception of Russia. 
Wheat prices in the Chicago market have 
recently gone to new high prices. 

Preliminary estimates of production 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
placed the corn crop at 2,477,538,000 bushels 
while the average production during the 
last four years has been over 3,000,000,000 
bushels. The result here also has been 
buoyancy in prices. 


The crop last year 








Prices 




















Nov. 1,’24 Oct. 1, °24 Nov. 1, °23 


oS er eee 193.734 190.878 191.844 
Bradstreet’s 13.3499 12.9987 13.1378 
Bur. of Labor.. 151.9 148.8 152.0 


M‘“Y notable price advances have 
been scored during the last two 
weeks. Grains and cotton, coffee, sugar, 
copper, zinc, iron and steel, and certain 
grades of crude oil and gasoline are in- 
cluded. The situation in the grain and 
cotton market is discussed under the head 
of “Cotton and Grain.” Coffee has doubled 
in price since the end of May owing to 
unusually large world demand. During 
the last four months deliveries reached 
7,516,000 bags, an increase of 850,000 bags 
over 1923, and 1,559,000 bags more than 
in the same period for 1922. 

Continued strong demands from domes- 
tic and foreign markets has brought cop- 
per up to 14 cents a pound and higher 
prices are expected a little later on. 
Arbuckle Brothers have announced an 
advance of 15 points in the wholesale 
price of refined sugar, making it 7.40 cents 
a pound. Heavy zinc sales have brought 
the price of that metal up to the highest 
level since last March. 

Steel producers have advanced the price 
of finished products $2 to $3 a ton for 
deliveries during the first quarter of 1925. 
Pig iron has advanced 50 cents a ton. 
Standard Oil of Louisiana has advanced 
Bellevue crude 25 cents a barrel to $1.35. 
Sinclair Refining has advanced gasoline 


prices to 934 cents a gallon in carload lots 
in New York and Philadelphia, an increase 
of % cent. Petroleum refiners in Penn- 
sylvania announce an advance of 2 cents a 
gallon in cylinder stock. The cause is a 
steady decline in production of crude oil, 
However, the oil expert of the United 
States Shipping Board expresses the opin- 
ion that there cannot be a shortage of crude 
oil and refined products for at least two 
years, but next year will show a big drain 
on oil in storage and should result in sub- 
stantial advances in prices. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago, and a year ago are 
shown in the following table: 


2 Weeks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red.... 1.74% 1.68 1.21% 

Corn, No. 2 yellow.. 1.36% 1.29 1.07% 
Oats, No 2 white.... .61 58 .53 
Flour, Minn......... 8.80 8.05 6.10 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.... .23 .22% ll 

eS eee .074 .075 08% 
BO, MI o.o.s 40:00:50 14.95 16.10 14.45 
BOE, TBE. oc0ccccce 33.50 33.25 26.50 
Beef, family........ 22.00 22.00 21.00 
Iron, 2x Phila...... 23.25 22.50 23.50 
Steel, Pittsburgh..... 36.00 36.00 40.00 
Uo Sara 9.00 8.87% 6.90 
GENE: aida-sewauss tes 14.00 13.37% 13.00 
| eee 24.30 90 35.20 

Printcloths ......... 0634 06% 07% 








Money and Banking 




















Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) 

Latest 2 Wks. Ago Year Ago 
Gold Reserve ... $3,047,882 $3,043,826 $3,134,009 
Bills Disct. .... 224,232 222,565 791,112 
Earns., Assets .. 1,064,343 1,024,176 1,150,199 
Notes in Cir... 1,829,202 1,766,622 2,263,048 
Deposits 2,235,440 2,217,964 1,982,431 
Ratio 77.2% 78.6% 75.6% 


HE national banks of the country on 

the date of the last call reported total 
resources of $23,323,061,000, an increase 
of $750,000,000 since June 30, and an in- 
crease of $1,610,185,000 since September 
15, 1923. The gain represents the natural 
growth of the country and is a reflection 
of prosperous times. Altogether, the bank- 
ing situation is the healthiest it has ever 
been. 
The Federal Reserve System has just 
celebrated its 10th birthday. In the first 
statement for the system, dated November 
21, 1914, combined resources totaled 
$246,425,000. At the present time total 
resources amount to $5,018,104,000. Ten 
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years a0 gold holdings amounted to only 
$23,415,000 against $3,047,882,000 at pres- 
mt, The twelve central banks were 
chartered by Congress for a period of 
twenty years. ; 

Total resources for all trust companies 
in the United States amounted to $16,025,- 
302,000 on June 30, a gain of $1,584,042,000, 
or nearly 11 per cent., over the same date 
4 year preceding. Deposits amounted to 
¢13,289,148,000 against $11,828,983,000. 

Money rates fluctuated more widely 
during the last two weeks than has been 
the case for several months. The sharp 
advance in security prices resulted in an 
expansion of brokers’ loans to $1,600,000,- 
000, an increase of $125,000,000 within two 
or three weeks. Call rates went as high 
as 3% per cent., but soon reacted to 2 per 
cent. and on the “outside market” were as 
low as 134 per cent. The following table 
shows the range of money rates in New 
York during the last two weeks: 


New York Money Marekt 
High Low Last 
% % % 
fim "60-90 days... 344%, 234-3 3° 
ime, - ayS... ° A> ° 
Com’ Pa. 4-6 mo... 314-3% V, 4-3 
3 3 


Bankers’ Accept. ... w% % 
Rediscount Rate .... 3 3 


Foreign exchange rates have been very 
strong of late, the English pound sterling 
reaching $4.63, which is within 10 cents of 
the best post-war price. Normally, sterling 
declines at this season of the year on ac- 
count of heavy offerings in payment of 
American grains and cotton. Swiss francs 
are at par and the Swedish krona is above 
par. The new German reichsmark, issued 
under the Dawes Plan, has made its ap- 
pearance in the New York market. It has 
a par value of 23.8 cents, the same as the 
old German gold mark, but is quoted at a 
premium, which means the dollar is at a 
discount in Germany. The old paper marks 
of Germany have automatically been wiped 
out. 








Railroads 




















ENATOR CUMMINS, one of the 
authors of the Transportation Act, is 
preparing railroad legislation which he 
hopes to have taken up at the short session 


of Congress and pushed to a conclusion 


before March 4. He has expressed the 
opinion that a compromise with Senator 
La Follette and other radicals will prob- 
ably be achieved. Important legislation to 
be effected includes plans to bring about 
more quickly consolidations, a policy of 
governmental interference in labor dis- 
putes, and a valuation basis for rate- 
making purposes. 

The first bill on the calendar when 
Congress reconvenes is the Howell- 
Barkley Bill which seeks to abolish the 
Railroad Labor Board. Labor leaders are 
strongly in favor of the adoption of this 
bill and wish to set up in the place of the 
Railroad Labor Board a national board of 
mediation and conciliation composed only 
of public members, together with boards of 
adjustment composed only of railroad man- 
agers and employees, whereas the present 
Railroad Labor Board has representatives 
of the railroads, the labor unions and the 
public. 

Carloadings continue at a high level, 
there being notable gains over last year in 
miscellaneous freight, grain and grain 
Products, coal and forest products. Load- 
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_ Advertising 
Well Directed 


For many years Buick advertis- 
ing has had a two-fold .objec- 
tive. 


It has been designed to fam- 
iliarize the greatest possible 
number of people with Buick 
value—and to reveal the satis- 
faction which Buick quality 
and performance provide for 
Buick owners. 


It has been designed to foster 
that deep personal pride which 
every Buick owner takes in his 
car. 

‘The sales records of Buick in- 
dicate that Buick advertising 
has produced consistently sat- 
isfying results. 

For five years the Campbell- 
Ewald Company has assisted 
Buick in the preparation of its 
advertising. 








The Campbell-Ewald organiza- 
tion of 160 people owned entirely 
by the men who operate it, with 
resources and facilities of the 
largest advertising organization 
between New York and Chicago, 
and a volume of business plac- 
ing it among the first ten agen- 
cies in the country, is at your 
service to handle large or small 
accounts. At any time, anywhere, 
we'll be glad to talk with you. 
There will be no obligation on 
either side. 


CAMPBELL~EWALD 
«zeae COMPANY «::-- 
“fwemant” Advertising . ‘ssc 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Chicago Toronto Dayton 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


WOOOHHOOOOOOOOOOHHHHOTD 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





arket- 


“Tides” 











= é 
CEAN tides can be 
positively forecast, but 
there is no human who 

knows whether or not the 

water will be calm, rough or 
just covered with “ripples.” 


The Stock Market is much 
the same. Long swings, of 
from one to three years, can 
be accurately anticipated. 
But so far no human has 
been able consistently to 
forecast the small day to day 
“ripples” or even the larger 
“waves” of intermediate fluc- 
tuations. 

The Babson Financial Service can 
and. does show clients whether the 
market “tide” is coming in or go- 
ing out. And at the proper time 
this service y selects securi- 
ties for sale or purchase. It does 
not and cannot help those who de- 
sire to profit from the short move- 
ments. In such cases anyone’s 
guess is as good as another’s, 


To those interested in a conserva- 

tive Service, which considers safety 

first, last and always, we will be 

ged to supply complete details. 
se the memo, please. 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park., Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


SS SSOS SHS SSSESSOSSSSSSSSHE SHEE 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical Organ- 
ization, Babson Park, Mass., as 
follows: Please send me a copy of 
Booklet M35 giving full details of 
the Babson Service, gratis. ‘ 


OT eo 


Seseroosnpanere eeceesstwoecese 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





ings for the last four weeks, compared with 
the three preceding years follow: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Nov. 8.... 994,504 1,036,221 944,186 755,777 
Nov, 1....1,073,430 1,035,849 979,851 837,576 
Oct. 25...1,112,345 1,073,841 999,718 951,384 

















| Shipping and Trade 








A‘! the short session of Congress, be- 

* ginning in December, shipping legisla- 
tion is rather improbable, but the way will 
be cleared for action by the new Congress 
which will meet in March. Probably a 
part of the administration shipping pro- 
gram will be presented to the short session 
but it is doubtful if the entire scheme 
will be laid before it. The two committees 
appointed by President Coolidge to investi- 
gate shipping conditions also are expected 
to submit their reports to Congress at the 
short session. 

There is quite certain to be a sharp tilt 
with respect to the application of Section 
28 of the Merchant Marine Act, which 
provides for a preferential rail rate on 
freight shipped in American bottoms. The 
Shipping Board itself is divided over the 
advisability of enforcing Section 28, but 
the majority are inclined to believe that 
preferential rail rates are not now nec- 
essary. Shipping interests, naturally, are 
in favor of it for it insures at least 51 per 
cent. of American commodities being ship- 
ped in American flag vessels. 

There is also agitation for legislation to 
provide a new Government department 
which will include in its functions all forms 
of marine, land and air transportation, as 
well as means of communication, such as 
telegraph, telephone and radio. 

The Shipping Board has awarded con- 
tracts for eighteen Diesel engines to be 
installed in Government ships under the 
$25,000,000 program authorized by Con- 
gress. About fifty vessels will be converted 
altogether. The present eighteen units 
will cost approximately $4,350,000. At 
present there are only 10 ships of over 
7,500 tons dead weight operated by Diesel 
engines. Conversion to motor ships is 
expected to reduce the cost of operation 
and increase the speed of deliveries. 

United States foreign trade for October 
showed an excess of exports over imports 
of $217,000,000. Last October the favor- 
able trade balance was only $90,908,000. 
Exports of merchandise for the 
month totaled $527,000,000, and imports 
$310,000,000. 














Other Important Items 














ANUFACTURES turned out by the 
factories of this country in 1923 
were valued at approximately $60,000,000,- 
000, or 2% times as much as in 1914, 5 
times as much as in 1900, and 10 times as 
much as in 1880, according to an estimate 
made by the National City Bank. The 
estimate is based upon the official returns 
from 109 industries. The share which 
manufacturers forms of the total domestic 
exports has advanced from 17 per cent. in 
1850, to 49 per cent. in 1923, 51 per cent. 
in the fiscal year 1924, and 55 per cent. in 
the 9 months ended September 30, 1924. 
Steel ingot output in October gained 
6% per cent. over September, the total 
amounting to 3,111,452 tons, against 
2,814,996 in September. Pig iron produc- 
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tion in October gained 17 per cent. over 
September, the total being 2,477,129 tons 
against 2,053,264. The United States Steel 
Corporation reported an increase jn for. 
ward business of 51,490 tons for the month 
bringing the unfilled tonnage up to 3525. 
270 tons. ' 

Domestic deliveries of copper during the 
first 9 months amounted to 1,156,000, 
pounds, and the estimated consumption for 
the year is 1,600,000,000 pounds. Domestic 
consumption for 1923 was 1,470,000,00 
pounds. Exports for the first nine months 
exceeded 815,000,000 pounds and yilj 
total over 1,000,000,000 for the year. This 
estimate is made by R. I. Agassiz, presj. 
dent of the Copper & Brass Research 
Association. 

The latest report of crude oil production 
in the United States showed a daily aver- 
age output- of 1,928,000 barrels. This 
compares with a high for the year of 
2,041,450 early in September, and 2,280. 
700 barrels in September, 1923. Production 
for the current year will be about 7,000,000 
barrels less than that of 1923. Last year, 
725,702,000 barrels were produced against 
557,531,000 in 1922. World production 2f 
crude in 1924 will aggregate 1,013,000,000 
barrels, compared with 1,004,000,000 in 
1923. 

October production of motor vehicles 
totaled 284,514, compared with 288,008 in 
September, a decrease of 1.2 per cent. In 
October, 1923, production totaled 265,180 
units. 








Washington 




















INAL returns from the election show 

that when the Sixty-Ninth Congress 
convenes there will be 246 Republicans, 
184 Democrats, 3 Farmer-Laborites, and 
2 Socialists in the House of Representa- 
tives. This line-up gives the Republican 
party a majority of 57. Of the 435 mem- 
bers, 60 have had no previous legislative 
experience in Washington. 

President Coolidge has intimated that 
he has no intention of calling an extra 
session of Congress immediately after 
his new term begins in March, 1925, for 
the purpose of further reducing tax- 
ation. If an extra session is called it 
will not be for this purpose. The Presi- 
dent proposes waiting until the end of 
the present fiscal year on June 30, be- 
fore considering the subject. 

Attorney-General Stone has prepared 
his tax publicity case and the Baltimore 
Daily Post has been indicted for publish- 
ing the amounts of five individual income 
taxes paid in 1923. Until the case is 
decided newspapers will have access to the 
books in all collection districts on three 
days a week, but collectors will call atten- 
tion to Section 3167 of the Revised 
Statutes prohibiting the publication of any 
part of an income tax return. 

The New York State law requiring 
foreign corporations to pay a tax for 
doing business in that State has been 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court held that 
the franchise tax was neither arbitrary 
nor unreasonable. The decision saves 
the State from being obliged to refund 
$300,000,000 collected since 1917. 

Trial of the Government suit for can- 
cellation of the $100,000,000 naval oil 
leases and contracts with the Pan- 
American Petroleum & Transport Com- 
pany has been concluded in the Federal 
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Court at Los Angeles. Decision will be 
handed down by Judge McCormick with- 
i. two months. The Government, 
through its special attorneys, Owen J. 
Roberts and Atlee Pomerene, charged 
fraud, conspiracy and illegality. 
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Canada—The Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates the wheat crop at 271,622,000 
bushels, or 20,000,000 less than the last 
forecast. The final estimate for last 
year was 474,199,000 bushels. Average 
yield per acre is given as 12.1 bushels 
compared with 21 in 1923. Fall wheat 
occupied a harvested area of 773,945 
acres, against 815,706 last year, and 
Spring wheat 21,730,713, against 21,856,- 
158. All field crops occupied 56,164,767 
acres compared with 55,310,092 in 1923. 
Grain clearances through Montreal for 
export reached 38,000,000 bushels for 
October and for the present calendar 
year will amount to at least 170,000,000 
bushels. 

Sir Henry W. Thornton, president of 
the Canadian National Railways, recently 
expressed the view that Government 
operations of Canadian railroads is nec- 
essary to the proper development of the 
country. The Government is pioneering 
in the western part of the Dominion and 
shouldering many millions of loss in an 
effort to develop the country. The 
same situation existed when the rail- 
roads were built west of the Mississippi 
in the United States and before traffic 
was sufficient to show any net earning 
power. 

The new British cabinet has been well 
received in Canada. The appointment 
of Winston Churchill, a free trader, to 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer has 
caused some misgiving as to modification 
of imperial preference, but this has been 
offset by his pre-election speeches cham- 
pioning empire trade. 

Great Britain—Final results of the re- 
cent election give the Conservatives a 
majority of 209 in the House of Com- 
mons. The Conservatives will have 412, 
Labor Party 152, Liberals 42, Constitu- 
tionalists 3, others 6. The new Prime 
Minister, Stanley Baldwin, recently 
stated that the new administration will 
stand by the peace treaties and will cul- 
tivate good relations with foreign coun- 
tries on the basis of those treaties. 
“This government cannot but express 
its appreciation and gratitude for the 
leading part America played in the Lon- 
don conference which put into effect the 
Dawes Plan,” he said. 

The London “Economist” reports a 
further substantial advance in wholesale 
prices of commodities during October. 
Its index number advanced 110 points 
to 4,847, the highest since September, 
1921. The present average is 89 per cent. 
above 1914, against 84.4 per cent. in Sep- 
ee At the end of last year it was 
8.6. 

Foreign trade returns for October 
showed an import total of £120,458,000, 
against £99,914,000 a year ago, and ex- 
port of £81,518,000 against £82,469,000. 

The adverse balance for the month was 
£38,940,000, against only £17,724,000 in 
October, 1923. Imports have been ex- 
panding at a much greater rate than ex- 
ports for a number of months. 




















Tax-Exempt 


Investments 


Yielding 4.25% to 5.25% 


‘Ee meet the many diversified pref- 

erences of investors in tax-exempt 
and tax-secured investments we are 
offering, through our Municipal Bond 
Department, a variety of carefully 


selected issues. 


Below you will find listed a number 
of our current recommendations: 


Canton, Illinois, Park District 5 per cent 
Bonds, due 1930-32 . e - e. . . . +. 
Summit County, Ohio, Bridge 516 per cent 
eee ae 
East Youngstown, Ohio, School District 
5 per cent Bonds, due 1934 . bu 


Memphis, Tennessee, School 4 per cent 
Bonds, due 1937 . 


Memphis, Tennessee, School 41% per cent 
es ks ss 8 wt te 
Port of Portland, Oregon, Improvement 
416 per cent Bonds, due 1934 . ... . 


St. Clair and Madison Counties, Illinois, 
Sanitary and Levee District 5 per cent 
So ws ke te 

Wakefield, Michigan, School District 5 per 
cent Bonds, due 1931-34 . ...... 

Letcher County, Kentucky, Road and 
Bridge 5 per cent Bonds, due 1954 os 

Brunswick County, North Carolina, Road 
and Bridge 54% per cent Bonds, 1945-47 

Polk County, North Carolina, Road 5% 
per cent Bonds, due 1943 ...... 


Palo Pinto County, Texas, Road District 
No. 1, 546 per cent Bonds, due 1954-63 


Ask for Circular BJ-277 


YIELD 
4.25% 


4.25% 
4.30% 
4.35% 
4.37% 


4.37% 


4.40% 
4.50% 
4.75% 
5.00% 
5.00% 
5.25% 











INCORPORAT 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
231 S. LaSalle Street 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis St. Paul Kansas City 


Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York 
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Audit the Past and 
Budget the Future 


Business today, with all its human factors, is 
an exact science. The dividends of success are 
earned by managers whose operations are based 
upon dependable facts and figures. 


The success of tomorrow is planned today. It 
is built upon the success of today, which the 
plans of yesterday made possible. 


The Detailed Audit provides the exact knowl- 
edge modern management requires. It is com- 
plete in its presentation of the facts behind the 
figures. It is free from the qualified statements 
of the balance sheet audit. It is the whole truth 
—the necessary and only basis for the Budget. 


The Business Budget protects profits, by pre- 
venting loss. It safeguards against over-expan- 
sion, over-production, over-expenditure. It 
shows the volume of expected sales, the conse- 
quent production schedules and inventory re- 
quirements. It is the business plan—a guide, 
not a law—based upon judgment, past experi- 
ence, figures and facts. 

Progressive management knows that it must 
know, and budgets the future. Elimination of 
ignorance and guess-work is as necessary to 
business as profit itself—for the SAVING MADE 
thereby JS profit—just as the difference between 
cost and selling price is profit. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 








NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT M'NNEAPOLIS Los ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RaAPIOS sT. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING ST. LouIS HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DaYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER waco 
LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Liltife i 
New Orleans 
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One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 


of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 6262 
Milwaukee — Louisville 


(The St. Charles 
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EARN $25 WEEKLY-—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
1052, St. Louis, Mo. 





































Forbes Magazine and Forbes Books make enduring 
Christmas Gifts. They will be appreciated the whole year 
round. 
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Holders of the £135,000,000 53 per 
cent. Exchequer bonds have until De. 
cember 6, to convert into 4% per cent 
bonds payable in 1944, plus 2% per cent. 
cash, or into 4% per cent. Treasury 
bonds redeemable in 1934, but callable 
after February, 1927. 

It is expected that the new Foreign 
Minister, Austen Chamberlain, will soon 
open negotiations for re-establishing 
diplomatic relations between Great Brit. 
ain and Mexico which were broken off 
just before the Conservative Party came 
into office. 


France—Approval is generally accord. 
ed the new British Government follow. 
ing the Prime Minister’s statement that 
he intended to continue the work for 
peace in Europe on the basis of treaties 
already in existence. Mr. Baldwin’s 
conception of the League of Nations js 
substantially the same as defined by 
French public opinion. 

France has decided to revise its entire 
tariff schedules upward. The increase 
is made necessary by difficulties en- 
countered with Belgium, which recently 
increased its duties on about 300 articles, 
and with Germany. Foreign trade for 
October showed a favorable trade bal- 
ance of 134,000,000 francs. Exports 
totaled 3,531,896,000 and imports, 3,397,- 
608,000. Altogether trade was greater by 
883,796,000 francs than the corresponding 
months of last year. The favorable 
trade balance for the first ten months 
amounts to 1,380,000,000 francs. During 
October taxes paid, directly and in- 
directly, totaled 3,047,000,000 francs, a 


new record. 


Germany—Industrial improvement is 
becoming rapid. Unemployment fell 
from 473,000 on October 15, to 435,000 on 
November 1. The iron and steel market 
is better with rising prices. There are a 
number of causes, the principal one be- 
ing the stabilization of currency under 
the Dawes Plan. The Reichsbank has 
been recalling foreign balances quite 
steadily and building up its gold re- 
serves, which at the latest report stood 
at 694,224,000 gold marks against 441,- 
877,000 last April. 

Germany has virtually agreed to re- 
pay to foreign depositors the money 
they had in German banks at the out- 
break of the war. The payment will be 
made on the basis of 16 cents a mark 
with interest and the share coming to 
Americans is approximately $20,000,000. 

Poland—An agreement has been 
reached with the American Government 
for refunding the Polish debt of $178,- 
560,000. The bonds will mature serially 
over a period of 62 years and bear inter- 
est at the rate of 3 per cent. up to 1932, 
and thereafter at 3% per cent. 

Italy—Parliament has reopened with 
the Fascisti facing something of a crisis. 
The opposition to this movement so far 
has boycotted Parliament and only pro- 
Fascist deputies have attended. In a 
vote of confidence concerning Premier 
Mussolini’s foreign policy the result 
stood 315 to 6, but it was a one-party 
vote. Italy appears to be on the brink 
of big political developments. 

Austria—Dr. Ignaz Seipel has resigned 
as Chancellor and has been succeeded 
by Dr. Rudolph Ramek, former Under 
Secretary of Justice. The resignation 
was caused by his inability to put 
through the reconstruction program 
promised to the League of Nations. 
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Higher Cotton 
Prices Likely 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


ONSTRUCTIVE influences came into 

play in the cotton market during the 
past m mth and it responded with a very 
substantial advance. 

There is now every evidence that it has 
gotten out from under the influence of 
large crop estimates and poor trade re- 
ports, with which it was surfeited for 
months, and is looking to future devel- 
opments to shape the course of prices. 

The placing of millions of dollars’ worth 
of deferred orders for drygoods, which 


had been held up until the results of our 
election were known, and the decision of 
the English spinners to increase their 


working time fifty per cent., brought to 
public attention once more the smallness 
of stocks of manufactured goods the world 
over and possibility that our crop, even if 
it comes up to the Government’s estimate 
of 12,816,000 bales, may prove insufficient 
to meet the expanding needs of the world, 
and leave an adequate surplus. 

The low prices of the early months of 
this season were due more to the belief 
that the consumption demands of the world 
had decreased, rather than to the fact that 
the crop outlook had increased. As con- 
sumption last year dropped from an aver- 
age of 12,700,000 bales for the previous 
two years, to 11,241,000, it was argued that 
a crop of 12,500,000 of lint, plus 750,000 
bales of linters and a carryover of 2,300,- 
000, might prove burdensome as it would 
give a supply of approximately 15,500,000 
bales. 


High Production Costs 


It is a certainty that producers of cotton 
cannot sell their crops at 20 to 22 cents a 
pound, the price which they received for 
most of that marketed so far, carry their 
mules through the winter on corn costing 
them from $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel, and 
plant another 40,000,000 acres in cotton. 
Feed crops everywhere in the South are 
short and probably not over 50 per cent. 
of the average. 

The producer of cotton and the country 
merchant, who takes the farmer’s crop 
from him, apparently realize the change in 
the outlook and are not likely to sell the 
remainder of their crop freely except at 
25 cents and above. 

Europe is certain to increase its takings 
of our cotton owing to its improved pur- 
chasing power and its depleted stocks. 
For the last five years exports of our 
cotton have averaged 5,800,000 bales a 
year, compared with an average of 8,800,- 
000 for the five years preceding the war. 

As exports so far are 18 per cent. ahead 
of last year and are increasing every 
month, it is reasonable to presume they 
will show an increase of at least 25 per 
cent. for the season. Many well-posted 
people in the trade are expecting then to 
show a larger increase. If they gain only 
25 per cent. the total will reach 7,250,000 
bales. 

The increase in domestic consumption 
of nearly 100,000 bales during October 
indicates that our spinners are getting 
back to normal consumption. They con- 
gumed last year 5,813,000 bales, compared 
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There are more telephones in Chicago and New York than in 
the four continents of South America, Africa, Asiaand Oceania. 


"T HERE are more telephones in just two Cities, 
New York and Chicago, than in four continents, 
South America, Africa, Asia and Oceania. There are 
more in these two cities than in Britain and France. 
Nearly 63 per cent. of the world’s telephones are in 
the United States, more than nine-tenths of these 
telephones are by ownership or connecting agreement 
a part of the Bell System. 


The achievement of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in this unrivalled telephone development is widely 
recognized by users of the service, as well as by the 340,000 
thrifty investors who have become owners of its stock. 


A.T. &. T. Co. Stock pays 9% dividends. 
It can be purchased in the open market to 
yield over 7%. Write for further information. 








ECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 




















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $60,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 


























Your Business Associates—Your Executives—Your Em- 
ployees will enjoy reading Forbes Magazine. Why not pre- 


sent each with a subscription for Christmas? 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 






































common stocks. 








What Better Security 
for Your Money? 


HE security underlying the bonds of conservatively 

managed electric light and power companies comprises 
plants:and other physical properties maintained at a high 
standard of efficiency and furnishing an indispensable pub- 
lic, commercial and industrial service. 


The security is fortified by earnings much more dependable 
than those of general industries, and also by large equities, 
represented either by the appraised value of the properties, 
or by the market value of junior security issues. 


The security is further strengthened by public recognition 
of the justice of a fair return on the invested capital, and, 
in many instances, by customer ownership of preferred or 


There is every reason to believe that the industry will con- 
tinue to expand and prosper, and that there will be a cor- 
respondingly steady increase in the value of the security 
underlying conservative bond issues. 


The income from public utility bonds is unusually liberal, 
and we shall be pleased to furnish you with complete in- 
formation concerning the issues of numerous companies 
under our executive management. 


We invite your inquiries. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 








































Established 1884 


ENNEDY&CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 



















Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 














DID YOU BUY STOCKS 
Before Election or After? 


Our clients bought selected 
rails in the sharp mid-October 
reaction, with highly profit- 
able results. There are still 
good opportunities, but it will 
be important to know WHEN 
TO SELL. 


Our Service is reliable be- 
cause based on a SOUND 
IDEA. Write for informa- 
tion and our unique Chart of 
Financial Conditions. 


THE SELDEN SERVICE 
138 Pearl St. New York 
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Every business man should have, at home and at his of- 
fice, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” by B. C. Forbes. 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, beautifully printed. $2 
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= 


with 6,991,000 the year before and 6,234 
000 two years ago. . 

It is reasonable, therefore, to assume 
that American spinners will consume 3 
least 6,000,000 bales. If they do the out. 
look is substantially as follows: 


Carry-over in U: 8... 1,228,000 
Crop (Government  esti- 
Mate) ....esceceeeeees 12,816,000 
Linters (estimated) ...... 800,000 
; _————_ 14,84 
Domestic consumption 4,000 
KegtNGNNE) © ina cewasaee 6,000,000 
Exports (estimated) ..... 7,250,000 
——o—— 13,2500 
Possible carry-over in U. S........ 1,594,000 


Nore.—The carry-over or surplus in this coyp. 
try ranges from 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 under 
normal conditions. 

The market is apparently beginning to 
discount such a possibility as it outlined 
above, and any development that tends to 
confirm it, will naturally increase specu- 
lative and trade buying and_ enhance 
values. 





Firmer Oil Prices 
Hold Danger 
By Paul Wagner 


“National Petroleum News” 


= a period of several years, following 
the Ranger development, the petroleum 
industry found little of interest westward 
of, a line drawn longitudinally through the 
State of Texas at a point immediately be- 
yond this general development area. It was 
not until the Big Lake Development, in 
Reagan County, in 1924, that West Texas 
took on importance again. 

Such a condition for Western Kansas is 
apparent after a first hand survey of the 
whole of the State west of the Sixth prin- 
cipal meridian. A “wildcatting” play took 
form after the development of a small pool 
in a limestone pay horizon in Russell 
County, earlier in the present year. That 
pool and two small pumping wells north 
of Hutchinson, in Reno County, constitute 
the sole oil production of Western Kansas. 

Considerable testing calculated to dis- 
close conditions that are not favorably 
measured on the basis of present evidence 
will be required to put Western Kansas in 
an important oil producing place in the in- 
dustry. It, like West Texas, however, may 
surprise the industry when least expected ; 
although it cannot be ‘said at the present 
time whether this development will be six 
months or six years away. 

More satisfactory feeling to follow the 
election result is found in the petroleum 
industry generally, notwithstanding that 
storage stocks of both raw material and 
refined oils remain high. Declines in daily 
average crude oil production throughout 
the domestic industry, which began in Oc- 
tober and is still continuing, were 
not sufficient to indicate consumption 
would result in material drafts on storage 
at any shortly forthcoming time. 

It is indicated that price strength, more 
or less psychological in character, might 
result over the end of the year; but that 
relatively high daily average crude oil 
production for the mid-winter season 
would be augmented by new crude brought 
about by a quickened development policy 
in some quarters. The result is the Spring 
or Summer of 1925 probably will find the 
industry within the throes of over-produc- 
tion again, unless this price strength is 
curbed and the quickening of development 
held back. 
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(Continued from page 288) 
certain railroads, large amounts were 
often concealed through bookkeeping 
methods which swelled the maintenance 


charges. . 
Transportation costs are self-explana- 


tory. They should average approximately 


the same per mile on all railroads of gen- 
4,000 Sa Of ont as 
erally similar type. course, in times 
of high costs like the present, when wages s 
are double whgt they were a decade ago . 
















































0,000 
4,000 and material costs are very high, both 
he maintenance and transportation expenses 
Oun- 


nder for the average system persistently range 


at extremely high figures. OU get out of a motor car just what you 


gE to 


ined Income for Fixed Charges put into it—no more, no less. 
S to . . : 
ecu. ot whe _— say thai | - If you put in Good Gasoline and Good Motor 
nee tween properties o distinctly similar type, : full effici , lif il 
we find one railroad with transportation Oil, you get emciency, ionger liie, Smalier 
costs pas 8 ranging far mg tone maintenance costs, fewer disappointments — 
the average, the answer generally is foun 
‘ in poor or deficient management or some greater performance. 
cer i ee aoe eee Purol Gasoline and Tiolene Motor Oil are 
items of expense in income statements, . 
such as taxes, rental and equipment and made on a performance basis, to the most 
yarious miscellaneous charges, are easily rigidly enforced set of specifications in the 
analyzed and do not present any great iad 
difficulty when comparisons are made. industry. 
The final result, which gives us the in- 
“ come available for fixed charges, is the What they do for hundreds of thousands of 
rd figure of primary interest to the bond in- motorists who will use no other gasoline or 
yestor. If he has examined all the prior 5 
ne figures intelligently he has now reached motor oil, they will do for anyone. 
s a point where he can judge intelligently Using Pure Oil Products exclusively insures 
n as to the genuine stability of earning power 
s back of his bond. If after such examina- better results at less cost. 
tion he finds no weakness in the exhibit and 
the available income for fixed charges is Pure Oil Products may be obtained 
largely in excess of the interest require- 
ment on the bond he proposes to pur- most anywhere through Dealers 
: chase, he is then in a position to examine and Service Biattens 


the bond itself. 
Types of Railroad Bonds 


Every individual bond has its own par- 
ticular characteristics. It may be a first 
mortgage bond covering an entire railroad 
system or the main stem of a system, such * 


as the New York Central First Mortgage 
3%s. It may be a second or third mort- 
gage on the main lines and perhaps a first General Offices: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
mortgage on certain branch lines. If such, 
it will generally be called a consolidated 
mortgage. It may be secured by a junior 
mortgage on the main lines, by second or 
third mortgage on some branches, and 
perhaps by a first mortgage on other 
branches. Such a bond is_ generally 
classed as a first and general mortgage. 
There are many other types. If, as is often 
the case, it is secured not at all on the 
main lines, but on a group of branches or 
extensions, by first or junior mortgage, it 
may be entitled a general mortgage or a 
unified mortgage. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Unified 4s are this type of security. 
The various types of railroad bonds 
have, like most everything else, been 
created as the result of circumstances or 
experience. The needs of the hour for the 
particular company and the kinds of bonds 
which appear to be the most popular in the 
public mind, have generally governed the 
types which have been created. In modern 
times there have appeared a great many 
so-called “blanket” mortgages. A blanket 
mortgage is an issue which is supposed to 


cover, by direct lien, all of the properties SPECIAL OFFERS: Any $6 worth of books for $5. For 


which the railroad owns, but subject to 


prior mortgages which already exist. Christmas only. See Pages 296 and 297. 
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Purol "~ Branch Offices: 
GASOLINE. Oe New York City Philadelphia Pittsburgh § Cincinnati 
; Indianapolis Chicago Minneapolis Tulsa Dallas 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


















compounded semi-annually will double your money in less 
than 9 years! You can get this high rate on your money 
safely through our first mortgages on select homes in 
Miami—-fastest growing city in the U. S. Prompt pay- 
ments—collections free—no extra charges or fees. 

(1 Check here if you want details of our Partial Payment 
Plan—You get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504 Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


Ay 0 DERN, comprehensive 
ihe . A oe 

Sm a] commercial banking facilities, 
ey and a highly developed credit 


information service available to customers— 





























Foreign credit information, current data on 
foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
and other special conveniences for those 
engaged in foreign trade — 


Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
through long experience covering the entire 
field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $28,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 










































““Beating the Stock Market” 


By R. W. McNeel 


Director McNeel’s Financia! Service and 
One of the foremost financial authorities of the country. 


Reveals the only method by which money 
can be made in speculation. 





“More Honest-to-God wisdom and 
counsel has been compressed into 
‘Beating the Stock Market’ than 
has ever befcre been put in such 
compact and practical shape. Those 
who shall now follow the course 
charted by Mr. McNeel will be 
much richer in a year or two.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 


“It shows that money can be made 
by speculating and sets forth with 
relentless candor the reasons why 
most people quit losers.’””—Com- 
merce & Finance (Theo. H. Price 
Editor.) 


“ ‘Beating the Stock Market,’ I 
regard as one of the cleverest, ablest, 
and most simply and practically 
expressed similar treatise that I have 
ever heretofore read.”—Frederick 

zi F.Lyden, Secretary Association 
Pg, of New York Stock Exchange 
Firms. 


$2.00 Order direct from Author 





McNeel’s Financial Service, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Enclosed ..nd $2.00 for copy of ‘‘Beating the Stock Market” to be sent to 


Name 
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Many so-called mortgages aic ais, Br 
funding mortgages. The refunding mek! 
gage is generally a large issue, Sometimes 
well secured, and sometimes poorly secured 
which provides, in a definite way, for the 
retirement of underlying or prior liens as 
they mature. But there are many yarj. 
ations in the types of refunding mortgages 
created. In some cases all underlying 
mortgages are what is known as “closeq” 
and the refunding mortgage takes their 
places when they mature. In other cases, 
the underlying mortgages may be extended 
as circumstances warrant, and in such in- 
stances the refunding issue remains syb- 
ject to such extensions. 

All of these technical conditions, how- 
ever, while vital, have not the same 
importance to the investor as the demon- 


strated earning power of the property 


itself. A refunding mortgage may be sub- 
ject in security to a vast amount of other 
obligations and yet to be extremely high 
grade in quality. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road General Mortgage, which is secured 
by second, third, fourth and fifth liens, 
being subject to prior mortgages, some 
secured on dividends and some secured 
on the main lines and which amount in 
the aggregate to more than $100,000, is as 
high grade, from the investment point of 
view, as the Union Pacific first 4 per cent. 
issue which covers the main line from 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Ogden, Utah, 
and many important branches, by an 
absolute first lien. 


A Question of Preference 


The old New York & Erie first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth mortgages, which 
cover the Erie main line across New York 
State, are fully as high grade investments 
as are the New York Central First 3s. 
This may seem strange, but if one will 
examine the facts one will find that these 
Erie mortgages are outstanding at only 
about $27,000 per mile altogether, and that 
if the property covered were ever sold at 
forced sale, it would bring a great many 
times the face value of all these bonds. 
This also would, of course, be true of the 
New York Central First Mortgage which 
is outstanding at the rate of about $35,000 
per mile. 

The problem for the investor then re- 
solves itself down to the question of his 
preference in length of time a given bond 
may run, its price, its yield and its market. 
If any particular bond has met the tests 
of stability in earning power and other 
characteristics which I have already out- 
lined, it is certain to be given a high in- 
vesting rating, such as Aaa, by Moody’s. 
It may be a bond running five years or 
one running one hundred years. It may be 
a first mortgage, a consolidated mortgage, 
a debenture or a divisional bond. The rat- 
ing would have nothing to do with matters 
of price, interest rate paid or its technical 
description. The investor must determine 
for himself whether he wants a short term 
or a long term bond. He must determine 
whether he wants a yield of 6 per cent. or 
will be satisfied with a yield of 4 per cent. 

To determine these questions he must, 
of course, give consideration to the general 
fundamental influences which affect the 
price level of all securities at any given 
time and which I have outlined in previous 
articles. He cannot become a successful 
investor in railroad bonds or in any other 
securities unless he gives due regard to 


(Continued on page 317) 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Stock 


Air Reduction......... 
Allied Chem........+0. 
Allis-Chalme1s ........ 
Amer. Beet Sugar..... 
Amer. Bosch Mag...... 
Amer. C 

Amer. Car & Fdy...... 
Amer. 
EET .. NOR tGsses seas. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Locomotive...... 
MORRE  ccctesisa a0 
Smelt. & Ref... 
Steel Fdys...... 
Amer. Sugar Ref...... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 
Amer. W. W. & EIl.. 

Amer. Woolen......... 
Anaconda Cop......... 
Assoc. Dry Goods...... 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe.... 
Atlantic Refining....... 
Baldwin Lecd, ....... + 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 
Bethlehem Steel....... 
Brook-Man. Tr........ 
Brook: Un. Gas... 
Brook. FSGtSOM... 0 i0.6s.0 
BUtternick 160 s-.i0-0004:004 


California. Pack..:.... 
California Pete:....... 
Central Leather........ 
Cérro de Paseo......<. 
Chandler Motor........ 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Chi, Mil. & St. P. pfd. 
Chi. & Nor. West...... 
(hi BR, ide Paes occ 
Chile: (GRR .......00:02-0 
COCRACOID. ccc cc kcscewds 
Col. Fuel & Iron....... 
Col. Gas & Elec........ 
Cons, Gas: Bi Y.. 3s... 
Corn Pra: Biet......,.. 
Crucible: Steel. sic..60.0 
Cuba Gane Ser. ..o: 55 
Cuba Amer. Sug...... 
Davison (Re. ..<60:. «< 
Dol. & Hudson........ 
Detroit Edison......... 
Eastman Kodak........ 
Endicott-Johnson 
Erie R. R 
Famous Players........ 
Piste TRQMUet.s's.s.o¢ 2c 
Freeport Texas........ 
General Elec........... 


eevee 


Goodyear Tire pr. pfd. 
Great Northern........ 
Gulf States Steel...... 


Hudson & Manhattan.. 


Int. Harvester......... 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd..... 
Int. Nickel............ 
Bet: (Sains duce ena 
Int: Bes. Meese. ist. 
Jones Bros. Tea....... 
Kelly-Springfield ...... 
Kennecott Copper...... 
Kresge, S. S 





*Number of shares. 
ended October 31, 1923. 
ended November 30, 1923. 


*Plus extras, » 
fFor last six mont 


Amt. Out. Book Earns. 
000’s Omit. 


191* 55 12.44 
2,143* 64 7.53 
26,000 153 6.01 
15,000 120 810° 
96* 58 1.55 
41,233 191 19.64 
30,000 258 13.71 
12,548 95 Nil 
7,500 96 12,52° 
16,750 131 Nil 
500* 117 21.25 
591* 51 6.45 
60,998 147 884 
24,073 52 «= «9.55 
45,000 134 1.92 
864017 119 11.35 
10,000 73 13.69 
40,000 210 885 
150,000 69 292 
14985 58 17.85 
232418 .. 15.48 
50,000 151 Nil 
20,000 222 25.58 
151945 .. 13.21 
180,152 175 6.47 
770* 54 = 1.43* 
360* 142 6.00 
60,000 118 1441 
14,642 34 3.90 
472* 85 11.28! 
17,377 47. ‘5.13 
39,689 67 ~~ Nil 
1,009* 42 273 
280* 21 7.34 
65,426 12.60 
115,846 0.30 
145,156 4.94 
74,483 1.22 
109,776 27 3.35 
500* Nil 7.66 
34,236 103 1.67 
1,500* 39 3.70 
3:563* 105 5.76 
62500 27 3.46 
55,000 141 4.54? 
500* 10 6.678 
10,000 32 7.458 
219* 90 5.76 
42,503 ... 11.09 
56,235 101 13.45 
2027* 45 9.13 
20,253 50 6.84 
112482 5.23 
236* 90 13.69 
795* 11 0,69° 
730* 43 1.06" 
180,193 156. 18.40 
5,162* 63 10.70 
ool* 8 0.52 
15,000 110 43.38 
249477... 7.24 
11.213 136 12.79 
39,995 102 2.74 
1320 19 6.67" 
109,534... 13.55 
35, 118» Nir 
99,877 175 6.07 
51725 100 Nil 
41,835 32 0.40° 
19932 150 5.19 
151* 141 13.46 
10,000 Nil Nil 
9,096 43 Nil 
3,864* 45 0.96 
24518 121 38.14 


Value 1923 M = months Divs. 


-81 

-9 
-67 
-19 
-11 
-19 
-24 
-13 

20 
-15 


Late 
Earnings Paid 
Since 
7.65, 9 m $4* ge 
eee 4 ‘we 
5.99, 9 m 4 21 + 60 
eee 4 24 108 
1.84, 6 m aes ec a 
Pee: 5° 23 +108 
a sana 12 20 201 
2.59, 9 m tai coe 
2.29, 8 m 7 ‘ce tz 
Rate 7s es oe 
4.01, 6 m 6 19 76 
2.81, 6 m 3 23 «656 
6.46, 6 m 5 "26 deo 
4.31,9 m 3 18 50 
aes wes 3 J 
8.31, 9m 9 "22 «134 
Se oe is to. 
ee Ba 170 
teem ny + 205 
eeeeeve 5 "24 89 
12.60” 6 10 124 
3.03, 6 m ne sé) ae 
Seki 7 20 156 
8.10° 5 ‘eo Sd 
2.01, 6 m be -» 136 
Senet oe oi) oa 
Aa: 4 23 «69 
ee 8 704 «131 
2.94, 6 m oe - 
ee 6 20 +87 
2.06, 9 m i7s 2 2B 
Nil, 9 m re es 
ae 4 2 67 
3.04, 6 m 3 717, 165 
13.20" 4 ‘Ze 7 
Nil? 7 +, 1a 
4.80" 4 1879 135 
3.20" ee .. ae 
1.22, 6 m 250 23 #B 
10.05, 9 m 7 23 «8&3 
0.39, 9 m wa - Ce 
<genicts 2.60 ’23 38 
en 5 “aa oo 
2.62, 9 m 2 ‘Zo ge 
ore 4 24 278 
8.92, 12 m oe ao 
saa 3 23 & 
tt os aig i 
13.20° 9 07, (156 
8.13, 9 m 8 716 +149 
ay 5a 23 +116 
3.13, 6 m 5 20 +150 
5.50” 5 o> ae 
4.27, 6 m 8 "20 123 
Exioake® oe . ae 
0.21, 6 m i 
es tes 8° 01 202 
6.18, 9 m 5 23 70 
2.51, 6 m Re <0, om 
27.82, 6 m 8 23 Se 
6.90" 5 1892 128 
5.49, 9 m 5 24 193 
Dis SRD ea =. a 
4.87,9 m 3 ‘wae 
12: 7 "y 117 
uaa ae Suk a 
cet ee 5 18 150 
peste ss 6' os BB 
0.31, 6 m ee cae 8 
Ba cate 5 i ee 
10.83, 9 m 8 “a 6S 
ae so am i na 
5 cies - 53 
Daente 3 "23 «64 
29.96, 9 m 8 23 +300 -110 


ne being paid, accumulation 136%. 


Range 
Price 


we . 
= os @ we we SF we Oe we we we SH OO Ue OE We we Oe we UE ws UE BE WO we Oe Ue OE SO Oe OOF we OF we OF OO OE OF we OH Oe Se OE SH SESE OHSS BESS BESS BH ws BE UE ws we wee 
we 


©Year ended March 31, 1924. 


? Year ended September 30, 1923. "Year ended August 31, 1924, 3 
None being paid, accumulation 55144%. 
nine months ended September 30, 1924 


we we we we we we MF we we OO Me, 


21-'23 
’20-’23 
"15-’23 
"15-’23 
20-23 


15-23 
15-23 
17-23 
—'23 
15-23 
"15-23 
15-’23 
17-23 
18-’23 
15-23 
17-23 
19-23 
1523 
15~’23 
15-23 
1723 
15~’23 


’ 19-’ 
1323 
’20-’23 


”15-’23 
’20-’23 
"16-23 
"16-’23 
’20-23 
20-23 
”15-’23 
”15-’23 
"20-23 
”19-’23 
"15-’23 
"19-23 
*20-’23 


; °19-’23 


"15-’23 


; 21-23 
; 20-’23 


—'23 


; °15-’23 
; 16-23 
; 22-23 


—'23 
"15-’23 
’22-23 
"18-23 
"15-23 
"16-’23 
"17-’23 
"20-’23 
"20-23 
21-23 
"15-’23 
°20-’23 


281 


Prices 
1924 


8834- 67% 
79 - 65 

66%4- 415% 
4914- 36 

38%- 22% 
15514- 95% 
178 -153% 
69 - 50% 


6134- 36 

1307%-121% 
126%- 40 

78%- 51% 
42 - 28% 
140%4- 79 

11334- 97% 
140%- 78% 
131 -10434 
71 - 52% 
62%4- 373% 
3634- 13% 
8014- 565% 


12034-107% 


2334- 17 
9634- 90 
291%4- 191% 
17%- 9% 
491%4- 4034 
6614- 26% 


11334-10414 
6834- 557% 
3534- 203, 
897%- 61 
114- 5% 
13%- 7% 

-1934 

6134- 5534 
3414- 17 
105 - 88% 
72 - 5334 
8914- 62 
2414- 2034 
30 - 20% 
11534-10054 
39%4- 1234 
105 - 73. 
4434- 2634 
2034- 11% 
59 - 34% 
11314- 83 
2714. 1434 
35 - 93% 
50%4- 34% 

440-2873 


Present Yield 
Prices % 
84 4.75°* 
76 5.25 
62 6.45 
44 9.10 
28 ak 
152 3.30° 
173 6.95 
67 eee 
87 ~=©8.00 
84 7.15 
49 6.05 
85 5.90 
41 7.35 
48 cae 
130 66.90 
118 Sov th 
62 oe 
39 cai 
136 63.70 
112 5.35 
92 be oc 
125 5.60 
70 7.15 
45 its 
35 Raa di 
76 5.25 
119 6.70 
or 
96 ~=6.25 
23 7.60 
17 sa. 
47 ~—s«- 8.50 
31 9.70 
88 4.55 
25 ad 
68 5.85 
43 as 
34 7.35 
79 7.85 
39 cetGee 
46 5.65 
76 866.60 
39 5.15 
64 6.25 
14 ail 
30 =10.00 
41 aa 
130 §=6.6.90 
110 7.25 
111 4.50° 
68 7.35 
31 aie 
88 9.10 
11 ie 
8 eee 
Ze .. 295° 
59 ~=8.40 
33 ec 
104 7.70 
70 7.15 
77 ~—s «6.45 
23 aoa 
29 10.30 
115 6.10 
30 Rass 
104 4.80 
43 aren 
20 SSpon 
49 ee 
112 7.15 
17 wee 
17 mee 
49 6.10 
430 1.85 


4Year ended April 30, 1924. 


°Year 


Ye 
Year ended February 28, 1924. *Y, 
®Year ended June 30, 1923. PEstimate for full year 1924, gost on income y ad 
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Should You 
Buy Stocks Now ? 


Brookmire clients, having 
profited by the post-elec- 
tion rise in stock prices, 
are now finding the an- 
swers to this question in 
the latest Brookmire bul- 
letin: 

Are stocks still a purchase? 
Will rails or industrials lead? 


The Brookmire position based 
on a scientific analysis of the 
situation is given in bulletin 
S-59. A few copies are avail- 
able free for those making im- 
mediate request. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St.. New York 


Please send copy of Bulletin S-59. 
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Interested 

€ . + 
in California? 
F your eyes are turned 
Californiaward 
with thought of following 
Horace Greeley’s suggestion 
o “go west,” whether it be to 
“grow up with the country” 
or to enjoy a wonderful rest 
i| in this congenial clime, we 
will be glad to furnish you 
detailed information regard- 
ing any part of the State— 
particularly the southern 
half which is served by 


branches of the Pacific- 
Southwest Bank in 48 cities. 


x 


Address 
Commercial Development Dept. 
Los Angeles 
















The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST twa BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 








Under one ownership 
Central Offices : : Los Angeles 
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Frank A. Vanderlip, former president 
of the National City Bank and one of the 
leading economists of the country, in dis- 
cussing the business outlook said: 


“I believe we are beginning an economic 
period during which practically every 
total measuring 
business activity 
' will far surpass for- 
} mer records. The 
} new record of stock 
i market activities, 
both in total shares 
} and in the number 
f of issues traded in, 
} is but a forerunner 
of new high records 
in many other direc- 
tions. The business scene is set for a pro- 
tracted period of record-breaking totals. 
We already have satisfactory labor em- 
ployment at high, effective wages. With 
few exceptions there is no accumulation 
of surplus stocks of goods. There is a 
thoroughly sound banking position and 
facilities for an almost unlimited extension 
of credit. 

“The memory of 1920 is still too fresh 
to result in precipitous inflation, but I be- 
lieve some inflation is inevitable. We have 
$4,500,000,000 of gold, and gold is still 
flowing toward us. Some inflation is now 
under way. Rapidly increasing bank de- 
posits and rising index figures indicate it. 
The time will come when there will be 
great need for caution, but the outlook for 
some months at least, is for great, and on 
the whole, sound expansion.” 





Bernard Baruch, former head of the 
War Industries Board, in discussing the 
effect of the election on the railroad prob- 
lem, said: 


“T think the last election settled certain 
social and economic questions, one of them 
being the railroad problem. Consolida- 
tions will now be encouraged. I believe 
we are facing an industrial and economic 
revival that may be so long continued as 
to be termed an industrial renaissance. 
I, myself, look for greatly improved 
business. 

“It would be very helpful if a Court of 
Commerce could be established before 
which business men could come with such 
questions as to whether at the time of 
overproduction and low prices they could 
cut down production and fix prices. If it 
were possible to establish such a court in- 
stead of an inquisitorial body, like the 
Federal Trade Commission, would it not 
appeal to the business man as the Supreme 
Court appeals to the lawyer? This court 
would encourage co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation for public benefit, but would have 
power to prevent abuses.” 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors, predicts “the year 1925 is sure 
to be a good one for our industry. Econom- 
ic conditions appear to be thoroughly 
sound and with confidence firmly estab- 
lished industry is bound to go forward. 
That means that people will buy motor 
cars in generous volume. I look forward 


WHAT THE 
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to a business as measured by sales of cars 
to consumers at least equal to this year, 
As to the trend of Prices, I cannot see any 
justification of any price reductions. Cer. 
tainly, material will not be any lower—jf 
anything higher.” 


A. F. Hockenbeamer, second vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, in an interview with 
“Forbes,” said: 


“We are feeling quite cheerful in Calj- 
fornia, copious rain within the last few 
weeks having re- 
lieved the extraor- 
dinary and costly 
drought which, for 
our company at any 
rate, spoiled what 
would undoubtedly 
have been the very 
best year in its his- 
tory. The little dry 
spell of late Sum- 
mer and Fall cost 
the Pacific Gas & Electric about $2,500,000, 
but the entire organization is proud of the 
fact that we not only supplied all of our 
customers with all the electric energy they 
wanted, incidentally taking care of a 
growth in the first nine months of the 
year of 12 per cent., but did this without. 
a single peep for increased rates. Now 
that the rains have come, the last quarter 
of the year ought to make a very decided 
difference in our favor. We are earning 
the dividends on our common stock by a 
comfortable margin.” 





President C. H. Markham, of the Illinois 
Central, predicts a quickening of business 
all along the line. He does not look for a 
boom but gradually improving business. A 


‘specific result looked for is an increase in 


equipment orders. 


E. H. Gary, chairman of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, recently said: “We have 
turned the corner. This country will be 
an example and an inspiration. I look for 
great future business prosperity. If it does 
not appear, it will not be for lack of con- 
ditions and opportunities.” 


Frederick B. Patterson, president of the 
National Cash Register Company, in com- 
menting on the position of his company, 
said: “Our business is now the largest 
we have ever done. Our 1925 program is 
already planned. Our sales schools will 
turn out more highly trained salesmen than 
ever before; men who will educate the 
merchants of the world in regard to the 
value of our product. We shall not wait 
for a demand but we shall create that de- 
mand and that is why we are planning a 
vast increase to our buildings, and a wide 
expansion of our manufacturing facilities.” 


Robert Amory, president of the National 
A-sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, says 
that the cotton textile industry has now 
definitely turned the corner and is pro- 
ceeding steadily, though slowly, toward 
better days. He cautions, however, that 
the road is not yet “straight and smooth.” 
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J. Elwood Coz, president The Com- 
mercial National Bank, High Point, N. C., 
in an exclusive interview with a represen- 
tative of “Forbes,” said: 

“Our city with a population of 25,000 is 
the second largest furniture manufactur- 
ing city in the 
country and has 
enjoyed fair busi- 
ness in this line 
during the last 
summer. The sit- 
uation at present 
is improving and 
points toward ban- 
ner conditions. 
The textile indus- 
try here is show- 
ing betterment and other lines also are 
looking up. The local banking situation 
may be considered very strong. All in 
all, I look for improving business con- 
ditions for several years.” 





Edsel Ford, president of the Ford Motor 
Company, in discussing the business out- 
look, said: 


“Our November business will be about 
the same as October, approximately 148,000 
units; but December’s, on account of ten 
days’ inventory, will be less. For the year 
we will show about 8 per cent. less than 
in 1923, or about 1,800,000 units. Next 
year, however, looks. very good. It will 
be a better year than 1924 and may equal 
1923—a record-breaker.” 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in a review of business conditions 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, stresses 
the fact that the recovery in agricultural 
prices, which lagged since the slump of 
1920, is one of the most important in- 
fluences in bringing prosperity to the 
country. Secretary Hoover also pointed 
out that the economic recovery of Europe 
through the sound policies adopted by the 
Dawes Plan should help American foreign 
trade. The recovery of industry and the 
stability of prices, high production and 
full employment, all indicate prosperity. 
In commenting upon conditions since the 
close of the fiscal year, Secretary Hoover 
said: “There were some moderate 
decreases in activity of certain lines during 
the latter part of the fiscal year, but since 
its close there has. again been general 
recovery in those lines.” 


John N. Willys tells “Forbes” that next 
year promises to be the Willys-Overland’s 
best in product, volume and earnings. 
“Our earnings have been low, but our 
fundamentals are now in excellent shape,” 
he added emphatically. 


_Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern, expects that his road will show 
net earnings in 1924 equivalent to those 
of last year, at least. Mr. Budd does not 
look for an immediate upturn in business 
in the Northwest with the season so far 
advanced, but prospects for 1925 are bright 
as a result of the rehabilitated finances in 
the region and the restored confidence. 


Samuel Vanclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, says it may 
not be long before railroad heads will be 
knocking on the doors of equipment 
builders at 7 o’clock in the morning bid- 


ding for locomotives, as they did a few 
years ago. 








What they want .... 
through coupons 











With the coupons of well chosen bonds they can do 
what they most wish— purchase something they 
really want, or deposit them in the bank. A coupon 
from a high grade bond is itself an object lesson in the results 
of thrift and sound investment. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 





BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
































‘ RAILS Buy or Sell? Personal Service Headquarters 
A 


year ago we persistently called atten- 
tion to the great change in railroad Th 
fundamentals and advised long pull e€ 


purchases. 

Profits of 25% to 100% have resulted. OAL & RON 

NOW, we = experiencing the greatest 

activity in rails in over twelve years. NATIONAL 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

A few copies of our current careful B NK 


analysis with specific recommendations 


to clients are available FREE. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Simply ask for F-D1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE Sympathetic to every need— 
OF FINANCE faithful to every trust. 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
































For Western friends and business associates: “MEN WHO 
ARE MAKING THE WEST” by B.C. Forbes. A handsome 
Christmas Gift—$2, Postage prepaid. 
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TRACTION 
TALKS—N2o. 1 
Traffic 


For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1924, 
the various subway, 
elevated and surface 
lines of Greater New 
York carried a total of 
2,672,940,319 fare pas- 
sengers. Forty per cent 
of this traffic, more 
than a billion passen- 
gers, rode on the sur- 
face lines. The surface 
cars are carrying more 
people than ever before 
in their history. They 
have never been as in- 
dispensable to New 
York City as they are 
today. 


W™ Carmnesic Ewen 
Specialist in 
New York City TRACTIONS 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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An Income of over 7% 
Protected by 
Unusual Safeguards 


An investment in Cities Service 
Company Preferred Stock, at 
its present price, will yield an 
income of over 7%. This se- 
curity is protected by unusually 
wide margins of safety as to 
| both assets and earnings. 


Total assets of more than $491,- 
000,000 contain equities of $250 
for each share of Cities Service 
Preferred Stock (par value 
$100) outstanding. 


During the last 13 years the 
Company has earned $97,000,000 
more than the amount required 
to pay its Preferred dividends 
for this entire period. Net earn- 
ings are at present about three 
times as much as Preferred 
dividend requirements. 


Send for Circular P-16 


securtrfés /\ DEPARTMENT 








Hen erty 
& Com y 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Salient Facts About an Investment 
Trust.—An interesting booklet dealing 
with the bonds of the International Se- 
curities Trust of America. Will be 
mailed on request to Bull & Rockwell 
Company, 50 Pine Street, New York 
City. 


The Formula of Safety—The salient 
features of this Formula of Safety, as 
developed by an old-established bond 
and mortgage house, are here set out 
for investors who would think before 
rather than after placing their funds. 
Offered by American Bond & Mortgage 
Company, 127 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


How to Judge Southern Mortgage 
Bonds.—This booklet, together with a 
descriptive circular of a first mortgage 
bond yielding 6% per cent., will be sent 
upon request to Adair Realty & Trust 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Building the Bond”—Is the name of 
a booklet which treats in a brief but in- 
teresting way what goes on behind the 
scenes in making real estate mortgage 
bonds and may be obtained from S. W. 
Straus and Company, 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Bonds.—Contains a message to help 
show the way to safe investment, for 
those who cannot afford to risk what 
they accumulate. Mailed on request to 
Securities Sales Company of Florida, 119 
W. Forsyth Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


The Chain Store and Distribution. — 
An article written by Walter S. Hay- 
ward, covering the various classes of the 
chain store industry, is obtainable on re- 
quest to Shields & Company, Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 27 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


The Oil Situation—Is covered in a 
letter which will be sent upon request to 
Hartshorne, Fales and Company, Mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 71 
Broadway, New York City. 


Hazeltine Corporation—Owner of Neu- 
trodyne, holds a unique position in the 
Radio Securities group, which is ex- 
plained clearly in a circular issued by 
Foster, McConnell & Co., Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 14 Wall St., New 
York City. 


Magma Copper—Its possibilities, in 
view of the improvement looked for in 
the copper trade, are set forth in a cir- 
cular, which may be obtained from Fel- 
lowes Davis & Co., Members of the New 


York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, | 


New York City. 


Getting Ahead in the World—A book 
for investors on how partial payment 
investing in First Mortgage Bonds sys- 
tematizes savings and earns liberal in- 
terest, can be secured by addressing 
Caldwell & Co., Union St. & Fourth Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Stanton’s Wireless Bulletin—Published 
by Frank T. Stanton & Co. 15 Broad 
St., New York City, will be sent to those 
interested in radio securities. 











7% Preferred am 


of 


Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 


Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Inceme Tax 


We have prepared a Spe- 
cial list containing a num- 
ber of carefully selected 
issues in this group. The 
yields range from 6.60% 
to 7.37%. 


A copy of this list will be fur- 
nished investors upon request. 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 
120 BROADWAY 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





San Francisco 























A guaranteed Income 


of 7% 
is afforded by 


Bush Terminal 
Buildings Co. 


Guaranteed 
Preferred Stock 

















Listed on Stock Exchange 


PROPERTY VALUE $360 per 
share. 


EARNINGS 4% times dividend 
requirements over past 7 years. 





Circular on request. 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Steck Exchange 
since 1895 


20 Exchange Place 
New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Wild Buying Orgy Has Weakened the Technical 
? Position of the Market—Aftermath? 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1923 


A* orgy of speculation the like of 
which has not been since the war 
markets of 1915 and 1916 and the tre- 
mendous post-war boom of 1919 is at its 
height as this is being written. The 
average of 50 active stocks, as shown in 
the chart above, which stood around 95 
just before election day, has had a per- 
pendicular rise of 7 points, to 102. The 
nearest approach to this level in the last 
twelve years was the high level around 
100 at the crest of the frenzied “war 
baby” speculation in 1916. And for the 
last twelve days daily transactions have 
averaged nearly 2,000,000 shares a day. 

It may be useless to speak words of 
caution, when caution has been pretty 
generally thrown to the winds; but at 
least those who have had experience in 
such markets as those of 1915, 1916, and 
1919 should remember that there is al- 
ways an unpleasant sequel. When the 
public has bought to its limit of re- 
sources; when the. last bear has been 
ferreted out and forced to run for cover; 
when the professionals, feeling for the 
top, finally find the market yielding 
under their offerings—then the after- 
math is always a severe shake-out. And 
those who have rushed in and bought 
on the top of 15, and 20, and 25-point 
advances feel as if the solid ground had 
been suddenly swept from beneath their 
feet. 

Wall Street was—at least in its ma- 
jority expression of opinion—wrong in 
its guess as to the probable direction of 
the post-election market. It had been a 
bit too close to pre-election betting and 
it felt confident for two weeks before 
November 4 that Coolidge would win by 
a landslide. But up-state, and inland, 
and out West, and way out on the Pacific 
Coast there was no such assurance. 
Business men were worried about the 
threat of radicalism and there was much 
talk of an election “thrown into the 
House.” 

The result was—looking backward, it 
is always easy to figure these things out 
—that widespread public jubilation pro- 
duced a buying power, a broad demand 





for all sorts of stocks which for several 
days past has been a much more im- 
portant market factor than the supply. 
Stocks supplied by half-hearted bulls 
were grabbed up without pause, and re- 
newed and sometimes rather heavy 
short selling brought scarcely a tremor. 

It is not a bit exaggerated to say that 
Wall Street has been witnessing an in- 
toxicated speculation, and the only logic- 
al thing about an intoxicated market is 
that it is illogical. People who would 
have hesitated and investigated and 
weighed all factors for and against the 
purchase of a stock in mid-October have 
been buying at the snap of a finger on 
a whispered tip in November. 

But within the last few days there 
have been evidences of profit-taking by 
people who have not forgotten that “no 
tree grows quite to Heaven.” Under- 
neath the enormous turnover of securi- 
ties, the dealings in 566 different issues 
in a single day, and the impressive and 
lengthy list of securities making new 
high marks in each five-hour session— 
underneath all this there is dynamite in 
the form of “stop-loss” orders. The first 
reaction that dips far enough to touch 
off the first of these high explosives may 
loose a flood of selling which will re- 
verse the course of prices. Undoubtedly 
there are thousands in this market whose 
nerves have not yet been tried by dizzily 
dropping quotations, and their fears may 
send them scurrying to sell just as pre- 
cipitately as they rushed in to buy. 

Until the market has met the test of 
its first broad reaction, no one who has 
watched stocks wildly soar and wildly 
drop would have the temerity to advise 
active buying operations, no matter how 
set may be his faith in future prosperity. 
Some attractive stocks to purchase on a 
reaction are mentioned in “Wall Street 
Pointers.” It may be said that the oils 
and coppers have not yet advanced to 
dangerous heights. 

There is no gainsaying that the United 
States faces an inspiring future; but an 
attempt to discount this in two or three 
weeks courts disaster. 








“Tl 
Odd Lots | 


We will co-operate 
with conservative in- 
vestors dealing in Odd 
Lots of securities list- 
ed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


A copy of our booklet 
which explains the 
many advantages of 
Odd Lot trading will 
be sent to any one in- 
terested. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 227 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 

















CLOSE 
CONTACT 


with changing market 
conditions is essential 
to successful invest- 
ments. 


Through our competent in- 
formation and statistical 
service you can keep in 
close touch with the invest- 
ment situation. 

Our experienced and impartial 


advice on your holdings is 
freely at your disposal. 


Handy booklet on trading 
methods free on request. 


Ask for No. J-7 


(HiSHOLM. &(HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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‘|| Insurance 


T is no longer 
necessary to con- 
vince any well 
informed man or 
woman of the fun- 
damental soundness 
of the insurance 
“idea.” Protection 
against losses caused 
by fire, accident, 
disease and death 
has formed the basis 
for a billion dollar 
industry. 


Moody’s Complete 
Supervisory 
Service 


comes nearer than 
any plan yet devised 
to actually insuring 
the safety of your in- 
vestments. Through 
its use, at a moderate 
cost, thousands of 
banks, financial in- 
stitutions and private 
investors throughout 
the United States are 
avoiding serious 
losses in income and 
depreciation of 
capital. 


Just what measure 
of protection can be 
secured by each in- 
dividual investor is 
described in our 
booklet, No. 114F. 


Write today for copy. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 






35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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From Trough to Crest 


ROM the trough of the reaction 
F which reached its low point during 
the week of October 18 to the crest of 
the wave of post-election speculative 
enthusiasm some extraordinarily broad 
advances have been recorded. Although 
it is never possible to approximate the 
culminating point of a bull market by 
tabulating advances in various leaders, 
the following table serves to reveal the 
violence of the convulsion through which 
Wall Street has been passing: 


Low 
Week 
of Recent 
Oct.18 High Gain 
American Can.......ce0. 124% 155% 31 
Serre 103 113, 10 
Baldwin Locomotive..... 115 127 12 
General Electric ....... 239% 276% 36 
M-K-T Preferred ...... 417 70 28 
Southern Pacific ....... 91 105% 14 


U. S& Cast Iron Pipe... 106% 147% 41 

oe en 104% 116% 12% 

Even more sensational than the extent 
of the advance in stocks of all classes has 
been the volume of trading, eclipsing all 
records since the railroad boom of 1900- 
1901 turned turtle. And, to all appear- 
ances, before the present boom subsides 
a new high record for sustained heavy 
volume of trading will have been set. 


Mail Order Stock 


As the only mail order stock now within 
the reach of those who seek low-priced 
speculations, Montgomery-Ward has had 
no difficulty in finding a following. Al- 
though the capital structure seems a bit 
top-heavy, earnings have expanded notably, 
and the stock has struck a stride that may 
carry it considerably higher. But watch 
your step! 

Texas & Pacific 

Texas & Pacific has lagged behind the 
procession somewhat. But earnings have 
taken a very definite turn for the better, 
and it is estimated that from $8 to $10 a 
share will be shown for the common this 
year. In September earnings were at an 
annual rate of nearly $15 per share. The 
October statement which is now due should 
set a new high record. In October, 1923, 
earnings were at the rate of more than 
$24 annually, for the tenth month is al- 
ways the biggest producer of revenues on 
the T. & P. lines. In addition to its at- 
tractive earnings outlook, Texas & Pacific 
holds the further speculative incentive of 
its close connection with the Missouri 
Pacific, which awaits only the I. C. C. 
say-so to go ahead with broad merger 
plans. Missouri Pacific owns $23,703,000 
of the outstanding $24,676,000 T. & P. 
second consolidated mortgage income 
bonds, which will be converted into an 
equal amount of preferred stock, and 
$10,000,000 of the outstanding $38,755,110 
common. Preferred and common having 
equal voting power, this means control. 
Students of railroad values believe Texas 
& Pacific common is out of line with 
’Frisco common and St. Louis & South- 
western common, and point out that it 
should be worth several points more than 
Rock Island. 








A New Favorite 


Skillful market handling has placeg 
Jordan Motor among the list of favoreg 
stocks in the automobile group. And that 
means a great deal for an issue so recently 
brought to the “big board.” 


Buying Brown Shoe 

A study of Brown Shoe has revealed 
such attractive possibilities to a group of 
far-sighted speculators that they have been 
accumulating the stock for a long pull, 
It is estimated that earnings are now 
running at the rate of $15 to $20 a share 
on the common stock, although no such 
result will be shown for the year ended 
October 31, 1924. There is no funded 
debt; so that only $4,675,000 7 per cent, 
cumulative preferred stock, upon which 
regular dividends have been paid since 
organization in 1913, comes ahead of the 
84,000 shares of common stock of $100 par 
value. Common dividend payments have 
been irregular, annual payments ranging 
from 1%4 to 6% per cent., the latter rate 
having been paid in 1919, while 6 per cent. 
was paid in 1917 and 1918. In only four 
years out of the twelve since organization 
has the common failed to pay anything— 
1913, 1915, 1921 and 1922. The current 
rate is $4. In July, 1920, a stock dividend 
of 33 1/3 per cent. was distributed. From 
the above it will be seen that Brown Shoe 
common shows a very attractive set-up, 
and the balance sheet adds stability by 
revealing a net tangible asset value of about 
$56 a share. 


Eries Again Favored 
Freight movements over the Erie have 
recently shown the first improvement since 
last February. Earnings, actual and 
prospective, are now so good that large 
stockholders are said to be indifferent to 
the fate of the’ Van Sweringen negotiations. 


White Motor 

Earning between $14 and $15 a share, 
and with prospects of future improvement, 
White Motor is still selling too low in 
comparison with Mack Truck, earning per- 
haps $21 a share. White Motor is fully 
as well grounded financially as Mack 
Truck, and a point-by-point comparison 
would probably reveal White’s superior- 
ity in some respects. So that, looking 
merely at earning power, White would 
seem to be worth fully two-thirds as much 
as Mack; therefore, figuring Mack at 114, 
White should sell at 76. White Motor has 
no funded debt, and there are only 250,000 
shares of $100-par capital stock outstand- 
ing. For the last eight years earnings 
have averaged nearly $7 a share, and an 
annual dividend of $4 per share has been 
regularly paid. If the present rate of earn- 
ings is to be maintained, an increase in 
dividends is almost certain to come. Presi- 
dent White recently said that while com- 
mercial trucks still comprise by far the 
greater portion of the business, the out- 
look for the bus is promising. “Last year,” 
he said, “more than half the busses ordered 
by railway companies throughout the 
United States were White busses.” 
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HE transit situation in New York 

City has formed the basis of much 
bitter controversy between Mayor Hylan 
on one side and the subway companies on 
the other, with the Transit Commission 
from time to time coming under the fire of 
both. Various civic bodies repcatedly have 
made urgent, but vain pleas for relief. The 
situation is complicated, earnings not being 
sufficient on the present 5-cent fare for 
the companies themselves to raise new 
capital in adequate amounts, and the city 
debt limit eliminates municipal financing. 
The latest champion to enter the lists is 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. At its recent 156th annual 
dinner President Frederick H. Ecker 
served notice that policies of obstruction in 
the building of subways must be dis- 
continued and immediate transit relief af- 
forded the City. The Chamber takes credit 
for sponsoring the first subways twenty 
years ago. The first Rapid Transit Com- 
mission appointed to carry out the work 
was headed by Alexander E. Orr, then 
president of the Chamber, and all the 
members of the Commission were members 
of the Chamber who had been active in the 
preparation of various reports and data 
leading up to the undertaking. Mr. Ecker 
made it clear that the responsible business 
men of the community, many of whom are 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
would take steps to see that the unneces- 
sary delays in building be stopped. 


Commercial Air Service 


Robert E. M. Cowie, president of the 
American Railway Express Company, re- 
cently announced that his company would 
grant an exclusive contract for the carry- 
ing of its packages to any aerial trans- 
portation firm that can show an efficient 
and dependable service. Mr. Cowie ad- 
vocates the establishment of a new air de- 
partment in the Government to help the 
growth and development of aircraft. 

An idea of the value of the advertising 
rights in the cars of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company is found in the recent 
new bid made by Artemus Ward, Inc., for 
the space and the vending rights on the 
subway and elevated lines. The present 
contract will expire at the end of 1928. 
Under this agreement the Interborough re- 
ceives an annual minimum of $900,000, plus 
10 per cent. of the gross receipts arising 
from the vending privileges. For the year 
ended June 30, 1924, the amount paid on 
this basis was $1,390,034. The new bid is 
considerably higher. The Ward Com- 
pany offers to increase its fixed minimum 
to $1,350,000 from 1929 and 1931, and to 
add to this 45 per cent. of its gross re- 
ceipts from advertising in excess of $1,000,- 
000 and 10 per cent. of its receipts from all 
other sources above $1,500,000. The new 
bid is for a period of 20 years with cer- 
tain adjustments as time goes. on which 
will increase the payments to the company. 

Recent figures show that in California 







the public service corporations are rapidly 


turning to the use of fuel oil. This year 
they will consume about 10,000,000 barrels, 
compared with only 3,000,000 last year. 
The gas utilities are using 4,500,000 barrels, 
a gain of only 300,000, but the electric 
power concerns account for the large gain, 
the drought requiring the substitution of 
steam power for water power. 

The Laclede Gas Light and Electric 
Company of St. Louis has been authorized 
to sell $1,000,000 of prior lien stock to 
establish a customer-ownership policy. 

The Brooklyn Edison Company has re- 
ceived approval from the Public Service 
Commission to purchase the Flatbush Gas 
Company’s electric properties. The trans- 
action involves a consideration of $4,200,- 
000. The transfer will give Brooklyn 
Edison the entire electrical business in that 
borough. 


Seven-cent Fare 


The voters of Akron, O., have approved 
a new street railway-motor bus franchise 
in favor of the Northern Ohio Traction 
& Light Company. The company has been 
operating under a temporary agreement 
which calls for a 5-cent fare, with 1 cent 
for transfers. The new franchise provides 
for a 7-cent cash fare, four tickets for 25 
cents, and free transfers between the pres- 
ent street railway-motor bus system. 

The American Power & Light Com- 
pany has purchased the Miami Electric 
Light & Power Company, the Miami 
Water Company and the Daytona Public 
Service Company. A short time ago it 
acquired the gas properties in Miami and 
the electric light and railway properties in 
Miami Beach. It has also obtained control 
of the Southern Utilities Company through 
exchange of securities. , 

The Southern Power & Light Company 
has acquired the entire outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Louisiana Power Com- 
pany and the Louisiana Power & Light 
Company. Louisiana Power is building a 
$3,500,000 electric power plant with a 
capacity of 30,000 kilowatts, all of which 
has been contracted for over a period of 
20 years by the Arkansas Power & Light 
Company, the Mississippi Power & Light 
Company, and the Louisiana Power & Light 
Company. 

The Japan Electric Power Company has 
recently signed a contract for the purchase 
of power plants, machinery and equipment 
valued at more than $1,000,000. Part of 
the contract goes to German firms, but 
Babcock & Wilcox will build the boilers 
and an American firm will build auxiliary 
motors. Nearly all of the American bids 
were about 40 per cent. higher than those 
of their foreign competitors. 

The North American Company is plan- 
ung to build a 400,000-h. p. steam-electric 
station, to cost about $30,000,000 at Avon, 
Ohio, just west of Cleveland. It will be 


built by the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company, a subsidiary, and will tie-in 
with that company’s present plants. 
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Is This a Good 


Time to Invest? 


The stock market has had a 
great rise. Bonds are at higher 
levels than a month ago, and the 
income from good bonds is low. 
The country has expressed its 
confidence and enthusiasm by buy- 
ing securities—but what is the 
man or woman going to do who 
wants to invest money safely, 
solidly, without the risk of loss 
through declining prices? 


Would you buy now for perma- 
nent investment? If not, you can 
employ your money safely in 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds, and 
get up to 7% interest. Miller 
Bonds do not fluctuate in market 
price. Wise investors buy them 
as a safeguard against market un- 
certainties. For full information 
about them, sign below and mail 
this advertisement for “Creating 
Good Investments”—Booklet A. 


G.L.MILLER &CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1024 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Kaoxville 
PONE 4424450600 pndawsnpenpehsuatecsaene 
MINE 90502200 %0ckebancubsddanbashuey 
EY EE Da ssarccsseonceiencsescees 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 

















RADIO STOCKS 


Following is a List of Some 
of the Most Prominent 
Companies 


Mark in square the one you 
are ‘mterested in, fill out 
coupon and mail to us. We 
will send you an unbiased up- 
to-the-minute analysis. 

C0 Liberty Radio 

De Forest Radio 


(J Dubilier Radio 
(] Freed-Eisemann 


OM M 
() Radio Corp. of Amer. 
0 Rova Radio 


Thompson Ra 
CL] Ware Radio 


FRANK T. STANTON & CO. 


15 Broad Street New York 
World’s Largest Dealers in Radio 
Securities 


Without obligation on my part, kindly 


send information on Companies as 
checked above. 
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St. Louis So. Western 
Western Pacific 
Colorado South 
Corn Products 
Missouri Pac. 
Rock Island 


Analyses in current issue of the 
*‘ Fortnightly” 
Copy on request for F-115 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce 


New York Stock Exchange 
NewYork Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
NewYork Curb Market 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York City 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 


Members 




















©. EB. Fenner A. C. Beane 
E. J. Glenny 


J. H. McManus 
J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 





FENNER & BEANE 





27 William St. 818 Garvier St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Stocks and Bonds of Leading Steel Companies 
Attractive for Investment 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


Age July marked a turning point for 
the better in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Since that time output has shown 
a steady increase in both pig iron and 
steel ingots. The daily average output of 
pig iron during July was 57,577 tons, the 
low point of the year. In August the out- 
put averaged 61,005 tons daily, in Sep- 
tember it reached 68,442 tons daily, and in 
October 79,907 tons. Steel ingot produc- 
tion in July was on a basis of 71,901 tons 
daily, ‘increased to 97,750 tons in August, 
108,269 tons in September and 115,239 
tons in October. 

November bids fair to show still 
further gains, there being a marked in- 
crease in buying noted since the election. 

Meanwhile prices are firmer. Most pro- 
ducers are asking $2 to $3 a ton higher 


Labor and wages have been adjusted 
satisfactorily to both employers and em- 
ployees, and consumers have gotten used 
to the new quotations for the steel prod- 
ucts resulting from the abandonment of 
Pittsburgh Plus. Since July steel ingot 
output has increased 60 per cent. 

In discussing the situation the “Tron 
Trade Review” says: “Election results 
cleared the air of much uncertainty and 
indecision and brought high confidence to 
the iron and steel market. Consumers of 
iron and steel seem no longer to feel any 
cause for hesitation in committing them- 
selves on forward requirements.” 

The accompanying table covers the com- 
panies occupying the more favored posi- 
tion in the iron and steel industry. The 
investor can make selections to suit his 








Steel Industry Securities 


Moody’s 


Rating Bond 


Aaa—Bethlehem Steel Ist lien & ref. 5s.. 
Aaa—U. S. Steel Corp. 10-60 yr. s. f. 5s.. 
Aa—Republic I. & S. 10-30 yr. s. f. 5s.... 


Gilt-Edge Bonds 


Range 
Due Amt. Out. 1924 Price Yield 
1942 $12,759,500 971%4- 921% 96 5.35% 
1963 167,725,000 1053%-102 105 4.70 
1940 11,956,000 /9634- 92 95 5.50 


Preferred Stocks 


Range 

Stock Par Div. Amt. Out. 1924 Price Yield 

Baa—Bethlehem Steel............ $100 $7 C. $45,000,000a 97 - 8914 92 7.65% 
Baa—Crucible Steel............... 100 7C. 35,000,000 92 - 86 91 7.70 
Baa—Gulf States Steel............ 100 7C. 2,000,000 10034- 95 95 7.35 
Ba—Republic I. & S............. 100 7C. 25,000,000 95 - &2 88 8.00 
Ba—Sloss-Sheffield .............. 100. 7 N.C. 6,700,000 911%4- 80 91 7.70 
a . e " Serer. 100 7 C. 360,281,100 123 -11834 122 5.75 

Common Stocks 

Ba—Bethlehem Steel............. 100 None 180,151,900 62%- 373, 45 ... 
B—Crucible OS Ee ree 100 4 55,000,000 7134- 48 64 6.25 
B—Gulf States Steel............ 100 5 11,213,000  §914- 62 77 6.65 
B—Republic I. & S............. 100 None 30,000,000 617%- 42 49 .... 
B—Sloss-Sheffield ...........+.. 100 6 10,000,000  7614- 50 75 8.00 
Pier, Fas Ry 6 60,0:6'56-5:05 00 eae 100 5b. 508,302,500 1167%- 94% 116 6.00 


a—approximates b—Plus extra of 50 cents quarterly. 








for 1925 deliveries of finished steel, than 
the prices prevailing at present. Pig iron 
prices have recently advanced 50 cents 
a ton. The railroads and the automobile 
industry are reported to be negotiating for 
large first quarter deliveries, and other 
large consumers are also in the market 
for considerable quantities of iron and 
steel. “ay 

The turn for the better in prices and 
production has been sufficiently long and 
consistent enough, together with the gen- 
erally optimistic outlook for business as 


a whole, to conclude that this industry is ° 


facing a period of reasonable prosperity. 
The iron and steel industry has been 
through rather a difficult time during the 
last year. It saw the elimination of the 12- 
hour day and a readjustment of labor con- 
ditions all along the line; the abandonment 
of the Pittsburgh Plus system of fixing 
prices, which was upsetting to the trade; 
and, finally, early last summer production 
dropped to 46 per cent. of what it was 14 
months earlier. Nevertheless, the industry 
came through all of these changes in a 
remarkably sound condition. 


needs, the group running from the very 
highest grade industrial bonds available 
to non-dividend paying*common. stocks of 
a speculative character. For the ordinary 
investor the preferred stocks are probably 
the more desirable. Considering current 
low money rates the yields available are 
unusually high. All of these preferred 
stocks were able to maintain their divi- 
dend disbursements during the recent de- 
pression, and, in fact, have a good divi- 
dend record of long standing. In view of 
the fact that the iron and steel industry 
has turned the corner and has a promising 
outlook, these preferred stocks also stand 
to appreciate in market value. 

Among the common stocks, United 
States Steel is, of course, by far the 
strongest. The regular dividend rate is $5, 
but extra dividends of 50 cents a quarter 
have been paid for some time and the rate 
is virtually $7. As these extra payments 
were continued during the depression there 
seems to be little cause to question their 
future stability under more favorable con- 
ditions. An additional factor to be taken 
into consideration is the possibility of the 
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Steel Corporation readjusting its capitali- 
zation by issuing common stock against its 
enormous surplus of over $512,000,000, 
which is in excess of 100 per cent. of the 
amount of common stock now outstanding. 
While it is improbable a 100 per cent. 
stock dividend will be paid, 50 per cent. 
is well within the realm of possibility. 
Even on this increased amount the com- 
pany could afford to pay $6 a share. This 
rate, together with preferred dividends, 
would call for about $71,000,000 a year, 
while the net income available last year 
was almost $109,000,000. 

There is probably more public interest 
in Bethlehem Steel common than in any 
other of the steel stocks, outside of United 
States Steel. This company has just about 
reached its majority, that is to say, until 
the present time it has been in the de- 
velopment stages and a calculation of its 
real earning power and position in the 
steel industry was difficult to arrive at. 
It has been building new plants and ac- 
quiring other properties already estab- 
lished, namely Midvale, Cambria and 
Lackawanna Steel, rather recently. It has 
now reached a point where the expansion 
program is believed to be practically com- 
pleted. Bethlehem Steel ranks second in 
production capacity with a possible yearly 
output of 7,600,000 tons. The capacity is 
equivalent to about 15 per cent. of that 
of the entire country, as compared with 
about 45 per cent. for the Steel Corpora- 
tion. Since 1921 it has increased its pro- 
duction capacity 153 per cent. at a cost of 
an increase of only 87 per cent. in capitali- 
zation. The capitalization is about $61 per 
ton of steel capacity, a figure that is mod- 
erate. Naturally, it will take some little 
time to digest the new properties that have 
been acquired, but under reasonably favor- 
able conditions in the steel industry, Beth- 
lehem should have no difficulty in meet- 
ing its preferred dividend requirements 
by a wide margin and paying a satisfac- 
tory rate on the common stock. 





A History of Banking Worth Reading 


Banking enters so intimately into all 
phases of business to-day that no intelli- 
gent person can afford not to familiarize 
himself with the subject. The well-posted 
business man must know something of the 
evolution banking has undergone in order 
to have a proper understanding of present- 
day conditions. 

There is no dearth of histories of Ameri- 
can banking; but most of them are not 
written in a style atractive to the layman. 
A new book has just appeared, “A Cen- 
tury of Banking Progress,” which is more 
readable than the ordinary novel. Yet it 
furnishes all necessary information. It 
gives a clear, vivid moving picture of the 
paths followed by banks and bankers from 
the beginning of banking in this country. 
The advent of labor unions into banking, 
for example, is covered by this live volume. 

The author, William O. Scroggs, has 
avoided vague generalities. Every signifi- 
cant development is illustrated by specific 
examples, some from the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York, which has been 
in existence during the whole of the last 
century. 

This book, published by Doubleday Page 
& Company, not only should be widely read 
by banking and business men, but should 
be used in universities, business colleges 
and other educational institutions. It is 
calculated to attract, not repel readers. 

















SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


To Whom It 


May Concern 


HE CHEMICAL has been in the 
6 employ of the People of New 
York for 100 years, and enters upon 
its second century with a clean bill of 
health for sound and constructive 
banking established by its ability 
to survive those vicissitudes which 
are the true gauge of stability and 
strength. 





CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD—100% MODERN 





GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 29TH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE AT 46TH STREET 









































































STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed sstatis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 




















If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.-442 THE (5 L E N 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York oS here. 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 
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I FIND NEW PRODUCTS gestive and nervous diso 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER Valuable mineral springs— 
or those wishing to establish a new ly radio-active Baths 

manufacturing industry. pecialized medical directic 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 lustrated booklets on 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. : 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock 































(PARTICIPATING) 
! GROWTH OF SYSTEM 
(Years ended April 30) 


Gross Earnings Net Earnings 








| 1917 $9,620,216 $3,502,756 
1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 
| 1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 
1920 19,362,673 5,318,507 
*1921 26,348,234 7,263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
*1923 36,185,181 11,212,482 
$1924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


*Year ended Dec. 31 
tYear ended June 30 
Price upon application 


Circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| 111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 




















































How to Share 
In the Profits 


—ol— 
10 Large and 
Prospercus 
EDISON Companies 


Serving over 20 Million people— 
earnings nearly doubled in 5 years. 
Net Assets about 114 Billion Dollars, 


United American 
Electric Companies, Inc. 
(An Investment Trust) 


BANKERS SHARES 


Represent deposited stocks of these 
10 Edison Companies. Secured by 
an agreement with the Empire Trust 
Company, New York, as Trustee. 

- This Investment Trust Plan, now so 
popular in England, offers Safety— 
Diversity — High Yield — Market- 
ability. 


Price About $18 
Current Yield Over 7% 


This yield may be considerably in- 
creased by Extra Dividends, Cash 
and Stock Bonuses and Subscription 


Rights. 
Descriptive Circular on Request 


Bonner, Brooxs & Co. 


1 Wall St., New York 


Boston 





London 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 





American Beet Sugar Co.—Negotiat- 
ing for purchase of Red River Sugar 
Co., Minnesota Sugar Co. and the 
Northern Sugar Co. 


American Can Co.—Common shares, 
according to N. Y. “Times,” will be 
split up, and five shares of new stock 
issued for each one of the old. Dividend 
on new shares is expected to be $2. 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Rc- 
ported that full dividends will be paid 
on the new 8 per cent. prior preference 
stock immediately upon its issuance, 
if stockholders approve the recapital- 
ization plan. 


American Ice Co.—President Oler de- 
nied rumors of new finaricing. The 
financial position of the company, he 
declared, is excellent. 


American International Corp.—Hold- 
ers of preferred stock have given com- 
pany a three-year option on their stock 
at $70 a share. The management intends 
to exercise this option, subject to ap- 
proval of stockholders, who will also 
be asked to authorize plan to convert 
the 490,000 common shares from $100 
par to no par. The result of this change 
will be the wiping out of the $12,375,730 
profit and loss deficit reported at close 
of 1923 and putting company in a posi- 
tion to pay dividends when earnings 
warrant. 

American Radiator Co. — Declared 
dividend of 50 per cent. in common 
stock on the common stock. Stockhold- 
ers, on Dec. 4, vote on proposal to in- 
crease the authorized common stock 
from $22,000,000 to $47,000,000. 

American Steel Foundries — Earned 
$4.31 a share on common in first nine 
months of 1924; same period 1923, $7.32. 


American Tobacco Co.—Shareholders 
ratified the following: (1) Change the 
authorized common stock from 500,000 
shares of $100 par to 1,000,000 shares of 
$50 par, and the authorized common 
“B” stock from 1,000,000 shares of $100 
par to 2,000,000 shares of $50 par. (2) 
Change the rights of the holders of pre- 
ferred stock of $100 par so as to give 
them two votes for each share, instead 
of one vote. 


American Woolen Co.—Mills are oper- 
ating at 70 per cent. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Presi- 
dent Storey said: “As far as I know 
there are no changes in our dividend 
rate in prospect.” 

Bohack (H. C.) Co—Offered at $100 a 
share $900,000 of 7 per cent. first pre- 
ferred stock. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.— Der 
clared stock dividend of 50 per cent. 
on common. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Earned 
8.24 per cent. on the common and pre- 
ferred stock in first nine months of 1924; 
same period 1923, 19.55 per cent. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Is turn- 
ing out over 4,000,000 pounds of copper 
a month with only one furance in opera- 
tion. 

Continental Baking Corp.—A merger 
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of United Bakeries and other compa- 
nies, was incorporated in Maryland with 
a capital of 2,000,000 shares of 8 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock, par 
$100; 2,000,000 shares of non-cumula- 
tive Class “A” common stock, no par 
value, and 2,000,000 shares Class “R” 
common stock, no par value. 


Cosden & Co.—Brought in a second 
1,000-barrel well in the northwest ex. 
tension of the Cromwell pool, Okla. 


General Motors Corp.—Declared an 
initial dividend of $1.25 on the new com- 
mon stock, payable Dec. 12. Shortly 
after end of year more than 8,200 em- 
ployees will receive under the savings 
and investment plan $1,036,000 cash and 
23,500 shares of new common stock, 
worth _$1,364,000 at current market 
prices. 

Illinois Central R. R.—Let contracts 
aggregating $10,000,000 for bridge work 
and other improvements. 

International Paper Co.—Has not yet 
decided to purchase Riordan Paper Co. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
ten montis of 1924, $67,250,922; same 
period 1923, $61,265,524. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for the 
first ten months of 1924, $29,529,676; 
same period 1923, $25,274,157. 

Loew’s, Inc.—Earned $2.78 a share in 
year ended Aug. 31, against $2.27 a share 
in previous year. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
ten months of 1924, $18,697,039; same 
period 1923, $15,961,467. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Earned $13.93 a 
share on the common in first nine 
months of 1924; same period 1923, $17.72. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Chrysler Mo- 
tor Corp., a subsidiary, turned out 25,000 
cars in ten months following car’s first 
announcement, representing sales total- 
ing $40,000,000. Chrysler Company has 
adopted Fisher bodies for all closed 
models. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first ten months of 1924, $125,517,147; 
same period 1923, $105,469,411. 

National Cash Register Co.—Will erect 
a new building at Dayton, O., at cost of 
$1,000,000. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Earned 56 cents a share in first nine 
months of 1924; same period 1923, $1.07. 

Penny (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months 1924, $55,003,652; same period 
1923, $46,518,033. 

Pure Oil Co.—Earnings for six monthis 
ended Sept. 30, were 80 per cent. above 
those for corresponding period of 1923. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co—Stockholders, 
on Dec. 9, vote upon increasing the 
capital stock from $60,000,000 to $70,000,- 
000 and to decrease the par value from 
$100 to $25. 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Declared 
dividend of $4 a share on account of ac- 
cumulations on second preferred stock. 
Called for redemption Jan. 1, 1925, all 
outstanding bonds due Jan. 1, 1926. 

Shell Union Oil Corp—Earned $1.66 









‘ a share in first nine months of 1924; 


same period 1923, $1.72. 
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South Porto Rico Sugar Co.—Earned 
$9.57 a share in first nine months of 
1924; same period 1923, $12.19. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Exchange of 
$57,400,000 of securities of this company 
for those of the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern Railroad and eight subsidiaries has 
been completed. 

Southern Railway Co.—Applied to I. 
Cc. C. for authority nominally to issue 
$5,000,000 of its development and gen- 
eral mortgage 4 per cent. gold bonds. 

Studebaker Corp—Earned $4.86 a 
share on the common in first nine 
months of 1924; same period 1923, $9.47. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
“Earnings for 1924,” accordingly to 
President Baird, “will be about same as 
last year when company earned about 
$1,400,000 more than amount required 
for the dividends. There is no reason 
for entertaining doubts regarding the 
dividends on the common stock.” 

U. S. Steel Corp—Unfilled orders on 
Oct. 31 totaled 3,535,270 tons, compared 
with 3,473,780 tons on Sept. 30, 1924, and 
4,672,825 tons on Oct. 31, 1923. 

Utah Copper Co—Earned $4.04 a 
share in first nine months of 1924; same 
period 1923, $5.03. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of $1 a share and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents a share. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first ten months of 1924, $161,095,577; 
same period 1923, $143,525,963. 





Investing in Railroad Bonds 


(Continued from page 306) 


seasonal influence and to the general trend 
of the money market, business conditions, 
and so on. 

The ideal time to invest in long term, 
high grade railroad obligations, as in other 
high grade bonds, is during a period of 
relatively high interest rates and general 
unsettlement such as we had, for example, 
in 1921. These are the periods in which 
bargains can be secured. But in all 
periods genuine security can also be ob- 
tained provided the investor is satisfied to 
receive the prevailing interest return. 

I might add that it is generally well for 
the investor, if possible, to select a bond 
which sells at a discount, if he can, rather 
than one which sells at a premium. The 
man who buys a bond at 98 on an income 
basis need have no problem ever arise in 
his mind regarding the question of change 
until maturity. He will be sure to get 
part at maturity and his interest meanwhile. 
On the other hand, one who buys a high 
grade bond at 110, which carries a high 
interest rate, must remember that as the 
bond approaches maturity, it will recede 
to par in price and he will, in the course 
of time, lose his premium. Of course, this 
premium is absorbed in his income yield, 
but the average investor, who is not an 
expert, is apt to forget this and think he 
is losing some principal when, as a matter 
of fact, he really is not. He confuses his 
income with his principal simply because 
he has paid a premium. 





This is the fourth of a series on 
the fundamentals of the science of 
investing, by John Moody, noted in- 
vestment authority. The next arti- 
cle—Investing in Railroad Stocks— 
will appear in an early issue. 








Over 


$200,000,000 


invested in 
income - earning 
properties 


i tae 178 electric plants and other prop- 
erties owned by the 20 subsidiaries of 
Middle West Utilities Company represent 
an investment of over $200,000,000. 


Consider the strength and stability of a 
business with resources so great. 


These properties provide essential light and 
power to 500,000 customers in 873 com- 
munities in 15 states, and wholesale electric 
energy for use in 256 additional communi- 
ties. This far-flung service reaches practi- 
cally every form of industry. Its wide 
diversification of demand assures uninter- 
rupted earning and steady growth. 


Securities of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany are especially attractive toinvestors who 
seek the utmost of safety with good dividend 
return. Shares are listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker 
about them or write us for informa*‘on. 














Pineville Power Plant 
of Kentucky Utilities 
Company, a subsidiary 
of Middle West Util- | 
ities Company. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Dividends 


Remington Typewriter Company 


First Preferred Dividend No. 74 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 65 and 66 


New York, November 11, 1924. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% 
($1.75) per share on the First Preferred 
and Series “S” First Preferred stocks, 
payable January 1, 1925, to stockholders 
of record December 20, 1924. 

The Directors also declared two quarter- 
ly dividends of $2.00 each per share on the 
Second Preferred stock, payable Decem- 
ber 20, 1924, to stockholders of record 
December 13, 1924. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 


Secretary. 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
A quarterly distribution of $1.75 per share has 
been declared by the Board of Directors payable 
on December 15, 1924, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 1, 1924, 

Stockholders will be advised later as to what 
portion of said distribution is from Free Surplus 
and what from Reserve for Depletion. 

An extra distribution of fifty cents per share 
has also been declared by the Board of Directors, 
payable from Reserve for Depletion on December 
15, 1924, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 1, 1924. 

H, F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 

The quarterly dividends upon the preferred 
stocks of Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared 
by the Board of Directors on October 23, 1924, 
will be payable on January 2, 1925, to the hold- 
ers of record thereof at the close of business on 
December 1, 1924, as follows: Two per cent. (2%) 
upon the Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock and One and Three-quarters 
per cent. (14%) upon the Seven Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 

Checks will be mailed. 

R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 

Dated November 19, 1924. 








American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
141st Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on Thursday, January 15, 1925, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Saturday, December 20, 1924. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 











In making investments 
seasoned bonds are fre- 
quently not considered. 


A CATALOG 
of Bonds 


Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 


yielding 5% to 13% with 
Moody’s and Standard 
Statistics ratings will be 


Sent upon request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


20 Broad Street New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


PARABLES 


OF TO-DAY 
By HERBERT N. CASSON 


This book might be called “The Aesop’s 
Fables of Business”—truths of business, 
sugar coated to be palatable and long 
remembered. You will enjoy them—or 
your money back. 


o------ Fill in and Mail ------— 














FORBES MAGAZINE, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1.50. Send me a copy of 
“Parables of 1924’’ by Herbert N. Casson. 


NAME 
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RUCKS are employed more and more 

to extend and expedite railway freight 
service, and now the railways are beginning 
to take up busses for delivering passengers 
at points which have not so far been on 
their time tables. The innovation is not 
only in the railways taking charge of the 
bus traffic, but also in automatic care of 
baggage, in the tickets reading through, 
and in the time tables specifying all the 
conections. A picture herewith shows how 
the Boston & Maine is stepping out in 
this direction. Another road is the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Ry., which led in the 
new development. 











A bus (White) has replaced a branch 
line train on the Boston & Maine, 
making eight trips daily 


Motor headlights are being discussed, and 
motorists are implored to keep these lamps 
properly focussed and adjusted, so that the 
glare will not be objectionable and a cause 
of accidents. Sooner or later the question 
must come up whether a light, with glare, 
on the stationary highway and the harmless 
atmosphere is as urgently required as a 
light without glare on the moving vehicle, 
showing its movements plainly. Few nights 
are so dark that the road cannot be seen 
better with very little illumination than it 
can now be seen by means of headlights 
on upgrades and at turns, where the light 
beams sweep the sky or the landscape but 
not the roadbed. The development in the 
lighting science is no doubt toward light 
sources or lamps so disposed that it never 
becomes necessary to look directly into 
them. 

“Cattle on the track” put headlights on 
locomotives, but nothing much more logical 
than headlights on locomotives put head- 
lights on cars. Perhaps thirty million 
headlights could be taken off the cars and 
put up along the roads to better advantage 
—electric wire and all. Would there be 
glare again? Not if they illuminated the 
ditches mor¢ than the road. 

According to statistics gathered and ar- 
ranged by army officers at the McCook 
flying field at Dayton no other transpor- 
tation vehicle is as safe as the airplane. 
The safety is figured per mile. Rivalling 
statistics for the safety of the New York 
subway are figured per pasesnger, or fare. 

An order for a flying boat to ply be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and Honolulu, 
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Hawaiian Islands, has been placed by the 
Bureau of Naval Aeronautics with the 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation of Seattle. 
It will be equipped with two 800-h.p., 12. 
cylinder engines and is to be capable of 
carrying five passengers and one ton of 
freight. 


Officials Want New Road Type 


The Highway Research Board of the 
National Research Council at its fourth 
annual meeting emphasizes the need of a 
new type of road that will provide a good 
surface, yet low in first cost and mainten- 
ance. The opinions of this high authority 
are given substantially as follows: 

The secondary and local roads of this 
country have a far greater mileage than 
the main traffic lines, but little progress has 
been made in improving this type of con- 
struction. Because of the small amount of 
traffic on the local roads, costly surfaces 
such as concrete, asphalt, and brick are 
not possible. 

Many communities do not have available 
deposits of natural road building materials, 
but a number of states have constructed 
local roads of broken stone, gravel, or of 
selected soil such as sand-clay or top-soil. 
It has been definitely proved that when a 
gravel or selected soil road carries more 
than 500 vehicles a day, this type of road 
surfacing is unsatisfactory. The surface 
becomes rough and corrugated and it re- 
quires much work on the part of the main- 
tenance forces to put it in good shape. 

Several State Highway Commissions 
have been experimenting with various ma- 
terials to determine a method of construct- 
ing a road that will cost even less than 
for a gravel road, yet more satisfactory. In 
one state the so-called “Veneer” type of 
road has been built and it shows great 
promise. This type is built by placing 
three inches of 2 to 2% inch cut-stone 
directly upon the shaped road surface and 
rolling it into the soil so that the stone is 
properly keyed to the subgrade. Then a 
light coating of asphaltic road oil is poured 
on to the stone, and this is then followed 
by placing smaller stone on the surface to 
prevent the passing cars from “picking up” 
the asphalt. These smaller stones also 
wedge into the larger ones underneath, 
thus forming a hard, dense layer. Other 
types of construction, such as the sand- 
asphalt and marl-asphalt are being tried; 
both of these types utilizing local material 
incorporated with small amounts of asphalt 
to serve as a binding material. 

Some method of stabilizing ordinary 
earth, particularly in wet weather, is needed. 

What road surface has a low first cost, 
low maintenance cost and will carry fairly 
heavy traffic? 

The problem thus authoritatively placed 
before the people and the motor industry 
no doubt has many angles which have not 
yet been brought out in this country, 
though some of them have resulted in very 
interesting experiments in England and 
France.—M. C. K. 
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AME is more easily gained by happy 

F words than in any other way, yet no- 
hody has come forward with a snappily 
worded and very brief list of reliable 
methods for improving human relations in 
industry and business, though such a list 
has been urgently asked for in this coluran. 
in view of the very superior economical 
importance of good team work from top 
to bottom in each concern. Neither has 
one single method been mentioned or sug- 
gested by which some minor advance in 
team work may be effected without fail. 

The proposed list of means still stands 
as a blank on which only one line has been 
filled, and that without signature of tial 
approval from the business world at large. 
On that line it was said that team work is 
much improved in any concern if a fairly 
complete equipment with modern labor- 
saving machinery and methods is provided; 
an equipment balanced financially and 
technically, or commercially, so well as to 
commend approval by all concerned. This 
rule is not contradicted, but more than 
average wisdom and knowledge may often 
be required to get it profitably applied. 
Even so it would be a step ahead to have 
it widely acknowledged as bearing strongly 
on “human relations.” All want to work 
with success rather than with a forlorn 
case. 

A second rule might be that experimental 
work, in commerce as in production, should 
be kept separate from routine; should be 
done separately and charged separately. 
Perhaps the actual adoption of this rule 
in many large establishments serves mainly 
the purpose of promoting order and des- 
patch, but it also promotes ambitions and 
puts men at the work that they like best 
and for which they are best fitted. It may 
be more practical in smaller concerns than 
generally supposed. Little has been said 
about it lately. Yet all frankly experi- 
mental work, through its workers, seems 
to create a tie between the routine workers 
It creates an in- 
telligent interest in all that is going on. 


Fred Taylor’s Helpful Views 


In the mid-November issue of “Mechani- 
-cal Engineering” a two-page summary is 
given of Frederick W. Taylor’s rules for 
shop management, condensed from his 
famous book of 1903. Here may be found 
great help toward crystallizing the much 
briefer summary on “human relations” 
now wanted. 


The press is full of the whole subject. 
The part that “human relations” play in 
profits and prosperity is discussed in the 
trade press, in the technical press, and in 
the dailies. Some are hysterical about it. 
So it must be important and timely. A 
vice-president of a large publishing house 
closely in touch with many industries de- 
livered the idea, in one address to a trade 
association, that workers should always be 
given a full opportunity to dress their best 


~when going to and from work, so as to 


help them to feel respected and important. 


That did not seem a point well taken. The 
critics poked fun at it. The same author- 
ity suggested means for reviving the 
“spirit of pride in craftsmanship” in the 
building trades, but the main requirement 
seemed to be that everybody should be a 
little more intelligent and a little better 
intentioned than he usually is. That is a 
long road, but few speakers or writers on 
the subject can refrain from sounding this 
note of preachment and complaint, or get 
much farther. 

Believing apparently that pride in crafts- 
manship comes with craftsmanship, the 
Chicago Edison Co. conducts a school of 
electric craftsmanship for its employees, 
and is pleased with the results. That is 
stronger than wishing for a moral revival, 
but probably could not be done well enough 
by any small concern. The subject of 
trade schools in general is the larger one 
in this connection in which all may be in- 
tensely interested, if it is believed that a 
revival of pride in craftsmanship is one of 
the important requirements for improving 
team work in human relations. Probably 
some very striking remark on trade schools 
would make a first-class addition to the 
desired list of practical means and methods 
for getting maximum results in profits 
and prosperity out of the actually existing 
conditions in business and labor. 


Modern Floors and Stairs 


Many remember the attempts which 
have been made to render leather soles 
more enduring by driving metal brads into 
them, very closely together, with the idea 
that the soles would then outlast the uppers. 
But it was overlooked that the soles acquire 
their durability by picking up grit which 
becomes imbedded in them and protects 
them greatly against wear. 

The true idea—but not in favor of shoe 
soles—is now materialized in “Norton 
floors” in which particles of alun- 
dum—one of the hard materials used in 
the composition of grinder wheels—are pro- 
fusely incorporated. The method is pecu- 
liarly interesting, because it serves not only 
tc extend the lifetime of floors and 
stairs, with considerable economy and 
gains in appearances, but constitutes also 
a safety measure in places where there is 
danger of slipping and of accidents due to 
the slipping. As well known, no accidents 
are more common than automobile traffic 
casualties excepting those due to falls, and 
most falls are due'to slips. The alundum 
particles prevent slipping even where the 
floors or stairs are wet or greasy. As the 
material is now produced in many differ- 
ent combinations and colors the question 
of its use seems well worth looking 
into wherever flooring or stairs have to be 
built or where their condition suggests 
their replacement along lines of modern 
improvement and precaution against acci- 
dents. Steps inlaid with this material are 
said to be commonly employed now for 
school buildings, especially in New England 
and New York State where the Norton 
plants are located—M. C. K. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very center 
of things. Hospitable, homelike. | 
Every season of the year is enjoy- 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Winter recreations outdoors in- 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 











Do Bonds You Buy 
Increase in Safety ? | 
Year by Year ¢ | 
There are bonds which are 
not only safe when issued but 1 
actually become safer year by 


year. Send for free booklet 
describing this preferred 
type of investment. 


Complimentary copy sent on request 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and le Bonds 


645 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. ! 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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GUARANTEED! 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Secured by widely separated, highest type, 
Florida properties; yield } 


7% 


A new development in the investment field, 
eliminating all doubt or worry. Ev In- f 
vestor should read our booklet, ‘“F.F.,” 
mailed free on request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY | 

OF FLORIDA H 

Member Florida Bankers’ Association 
Jacksonville, 


119 W. Forsyth St. 











A Message to Business Men 
Religion and Business 


By 
Roger W. Babson 


Price, Postage Prepaid—$1.50 
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What Do You Require? 


As a conservative investor, do 
you require these two essen- 
tials in your investment house? 


1. Long and specialized 
experience 

2. Large sales volume 
over a long period 


For two decades and more the 
American Bond & Mortgage 
Company has specialized in 
first mortgage real estate in- 
vestments secured by income- 
producing properties located 
in our principal cities. 
FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 
Every dollar that has become due 
on the First Mortgage Building 
Bonds sold by.this company has 
been paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe investments yield- 
ing 612% —<all or write for 


BOOKLET F-166 


AMERICAN BonD & MORTGAGE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 


127N. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York 
Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 


and over 20 other cities 
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How to 
Double Your 
Money i 


in 
10 Years 


Are you aware that a few cents each 
day, or a few dollars each week, can be 
invested so that it will double itself in 
a aot int short time with absolute 
safet you know how to invest your 
money in legitimate securities and then 
re-invest the interest in such a way that 
you will have a comfortable fortune in just 
a few years? In a remarkable book you 
are told how to double your money in ten 
years. This book is called “Ali Baba’s 

ve Rediscovered.”” It outlines for you 
the most amazing plan ever developed for 
the scientific accumulation of money. This 

will be sent absolutely free to every 
man or woman requesting 
it. Mail a post card for 
your copy at once. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 
Dept. 512, 105 W. Monroe 

Chicago 
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39 Years Without Loss 
to a Customer 


First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds 























EXECUTIVES 


ENGINEERS, all lines, now earn- 
= §3. 000-$25,000, seeking new con- 
will find our individual, confi- 
Genttal service an effective and dignified 
medium to make desired connections, Per- 
Dror Planned and executed by MR. 
JACOB PENN, the eminent employment 
authority, known to leading business men 
America. Not an employ- 
ment agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 305 
Broadway, New York. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Points for the Home-Builder to Bear in Mind When 
Planning a House 


By R. D. Maxwell 


HERE has been a decided change of 

trend in the architectural design of 
American homes during recent years. As 
time passes this trend is, seemingly, be- 
coming more and more pronounced. This 
is evidenced by the increasing variations in 
style, and the attention being given to 
display. There is the matter of roof, for 
instance. An architect with imagination 
can make a roof a decoration as well as a 
covering. He can take the red tile such 
as that used in Spain, the thatch of rural 
England, the green copper used in the con- 
struction of the domes which top many 
of our public buildings, or. he can take the 
stained shingle which has come into popu- 
larity in many sections of the country. 

A real roof must be more than a mere 
watershed. It should, like any artistic 
thing, have a pleasing appearance, have 
character of line and color properly dis- 
tributed. Above all, however, it must be 
durable and economical to maintain. 

It is the aim of many architects to 
retain the attractiveness and natural char- 
acteristics of shingle roofs, yet secure the 
permanent fire protection of asbestos. To 
do this shingles can be obtained which are 
composed of asbestos fibre and portland 
cement. These two materials are united 
under hydraulic pressure and cut with 
rough and smooth edges. These shingles 
can be obtained in four colors—a deep red, 
a warm brown, a dark grey, and a com- 
posite of brown shade called conglomerate 
brown. 


Stucco Homes Becoming Popular 


If a roof which harmonizes with the 
surrounding landscape is desired, certain 
combinations of the various colors tmen- 
tioned may be mixed with very good results. 

The stucco home, which is very popular 
in California and other sections of the 
West, is coming into favor in the East. 
This undoubtedly accounts for the increased 
use of Portland cement last year for home 
building. California led in the amount of 
cement consumed, but Delaware was in 
fourth place in the East with a consumption 
of 1.54 barrels per capita, as against 2.23 
barrels per capita in California. 

The increasing tendency to use concrete 
blocks for basement construction also ac- 
counts for part of the increase. It has 
been found that the use of such blocks 
eliminates fire losses to a certain extent 
and this, together with the high mainte- 
nance requirements on other types of 
structures, is tending to produce a larger 
percentage of permanent construction. In 
some instances architects stipulate that the 
first story be constructed of fireproof mate- 
rial which lessens still further the danger 
of fire loss. 

While on the subject of concrete it may 
not be amiss to mention the fact that just 
because one is having a basement floor or 
side-wall built of concrete that it does not 
need attention. It does. A cellar floor 
should be painted with a coat of some non- 
absorbent paint. This will make the floor 
much more attractive and reduce the dust 
toa minimum. Furthermore, sweeping the 


floor will be of no more trouble than would 
sweeping or cleaning any other part of 
the house. 

The best time to paint a basement floor 
is in Winter, because, as a usual thing, the 
coolness of the cellar in Summer causes 
condensation of the moisture in the air 
and this makes painting impracticable. In 
Winter the humidity is not high and paint- 
ing will be much more satisfactory. As 
a new floor takes about three months to dry 
out, and also to allow the free alkali to 
become neutralized, no paint should be ap- 
plied before that time. By applying a solu- 
tion of one part zinc sulphate and four 
parts water the neutralizing process can be 
hastened. The solution should be allowed 
to thoroughly dry before the paint is ap- 
plied. If this is done, satisfactory results 
should be obtained and the covering last 
for a long time without renewing. 

It has been said that the commercial life 
of a building is the number of years it 
will be in use as it is built and without 
alterations. This is true because as soon 
as a structure has to be altered it enters 
a new commercial life. Alterations cost 
money and if extensive alterations become 
necessary the cost may be so great as to 
render operation of the building unprofit- 
able. 


Selection of Materials 


In designing a structure the architect 
should always make provision for materials 
which will keep their freshness for the 
full commercial life of the building. If 
this provision is not made the building will 
age before its time and the result will be 
a shabby, cheap looking structure. Ten- 
ants do not like to have their offices or 
place of business in a building which does 
not reflect prosperity. A careful selection 
of materials will insure this element to a 
certain extent at least. The writer knows 
of several instances where large com- 
mercial structures have been standing for 
a great many years and still maintain the 
appearance of freshness. In fact they 
compare favorably with buildings which 
have been standing for only a year or so. 

Many prospective builders say that they 
would use better materials but for the fact 
that the architect’s estimate is already too 
high and that any increase in the cost would’ 
lessen the prospective profits. We argue, 
on the other hand, that even though high 
grade material may cost more at the start 
the greater life will more than cover the 
increased cost. 

It behooves the architect, therefore, to: 
seek other ways and means to introduce 
reasonable economies. To do otherwise 
would not prove practicable, and any archi- 
tect that specifies anything other than first- 
class materials is to be criticised for his 
failure to plan economically. 

The tendency of many architects to ex- 
periment with novel and untried innova- 
tions in house planning is the reason why 
so many homes cost more than they should. 
This tendency should be curbed as much: 
as possible. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Now He Knows 

An old countryman had been about Van- 
couver for some time without work, but 
finally got a job cutting the slabs into 
stove lengths. 

The hazy circle at the outer edge of the 
circular saw had a tremendous fascination 
for him and at last he put his finger over 
it to see just what it was. 

As he stood gazing at the bleeding 
finger stump, the foreman came along. 
“Well, what’s the matter here?” he asked. 

“Blime me if I know,” was the reply. 
“You see I just put my finger over the 
saw like that—My gawd, there’s another 


one gone!” $5 prize to H. C. Copeland, 
West Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
* * * 
The Recipe 


“Sambo, I don’t understand how you can 
do all your work so quickly and so well.” 

“T will tell you how it is, boss, 1 sticks 
de match of enthusiasm to de fuse of 
energy and jes naturally explodes, I does.” 
—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to R. A. 
Lineberry, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


* * * 


He Ought to Know 

Mr. Blank, in characterizing a former 
employee and at present a rival and com- 
petitor, said: “Why, he’s a sharper, a thief 
and a liar and I taught him all he knows.” 
—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to A. K. 
Hoctor, Boston, Mass. 

* * * 


Costly Ailment 

A stock speculator met another a few 
weeks ago and noticed that he had a little 
throat trouble. “What’s the matter, old 
man?” he asked. “Caught cold?” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply; “It’s just a 
habit I’ve acquired lately from coughing 
up margins, that’s all.”—Exchange. 

* * * 


Creditable 

The proprietor, Mr. Butterworth, was 
looking over the credit sales slips one day. 
Suddenly he called out to the new clerk: 
“Did you give Archie Callahan credit?” 

“Yes,” said the clerk, “I—I—” 

“Didn’t I tell you to get a report on 
every man who asked for credit?” 

“Why, I did,” said the earnest young 
man. “The agency said he owed money 
to every hardware dealer in town, and, of 
course, if his credit is as good as that I 
knew that you would like to have him open 
an account here!”—Prize of “Forbes Epi- 
grams” to R. Franklin, Rochester, Minn. 





__Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Don’t wait until Jan- 
uary to decide upon 
your reinvestments. 
Investigate these 644% 
guaranteed bonds now 
and make your re- 
servations for January 


ment 


Founded 1865 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Adair Realty @ Trust Co., 
Dept. V8 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me full information about your 64% 
first Sestenan bonds, guaranteed by the Globe Indemnity 


Company of New York. 
Name. 


Guaranteed 
© BONDS 


Guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY of New 
York, one of the largest and best known Surety 
Companies in the country. 


Created and safeguarded by the South’s Oldest | 
Mortgage Investment House and the Oldest Real 
Estate Agency in the United States. 


Backed by a record of 59 years in the first 
mortgage investment field without loss to a single 
customer or without a single delayed interest pay- 


Can you imagine a safer or more profitable 
investment for your funds than these guaranteed 
Adair Protected First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds, yielding 6% % ? 


Mail the coupon today for descriptive cir- 
cular and full particulars of available issues. 


Serial maturities. 
payable semi-annually. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


‘The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Ave. 


































Interest coupons 


ATLANTA 
JACKSONVILLE, Adair Bldg. 


NEW YORK 








Address. 



























About Important People| 














A. J. Manson, manager of the Trans- 
portation Division of the New York office 
of the Westinghouse Electric anid Manu- 
facturing Company, has been promoted to 
manager of the Heavy Traction Division 
of the Railway Department of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at East Pitts- 
burgh. 


William M. Butler, lawyer and manufac- 
turer and chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Cox to succeed the late Henry Cabot 
Lodge as United States Senator from 
Massachusetts. 


Secretary of Labor Davis has sailed 
director of the General Asphalt Co. 


Appointment of Admiral H. I. Cone, re- 
tired, as general manager of the Fleet 
Corporation, was announced. 

Frank T. Hulswit of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was elected a director of the Ameri- 
can Light and Traction Co. 

George E. Emmons, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing in all plants of 
the General Electric Co., has requested 
that he be relieved of his responsibilities. 
Mr. Emmons has been with the company 
and its predecessors for over forty years. 




































National Airphone 
Corporation 


Manufacturers of radio 
recewing sets and parts 


a ________ 


Subject to prior sale and allot- 
ment, we offer the unsold por- 
tion of 48,000 shares of this Cor- 
poration at $5.00 per share. 
Application will be made to list 
these shares for trading on the 
New York Curb Market. 
Circular containing full informa- 
tion about this offering, together 
with special bulletin describing 
12 radio stocks now actively 
traded in on the New York Curb, 
will be mailed on request. Ask 
for Circular F. 


Abrahams, Hoffer & Co. | 


Members New York Curb Market. 
15 Broad Street New York 
Telephones: Hanover 5273-4-5-6-7 


on ______________ 
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Earning Profits for 


415,000 





Retail Merchants 


Every merchant has in his store certain 
goods that rise above mere merchandise and 
inspire a friendly feeling. They’re goods 
that are on the move, as the dancing keys of 
the cash register show. More come as the 
others go, bringing cheer. They’re his trade 
leaders—goods that pay, year after year. 


* * & 
Let us review the story of one. 


Today it is sold by 415,000 retailers and it 
brings to these merchants an average gross 
revenue of $333,000 a day. 
It is Coca-Cola. 

* 8 & 
Coca-Cola has capitalized thirst—because it 
delights taste and satisfies thirst. 


And Coca-Cola represents a merchandising 
plan that has become a model to the business 
world. 


Distribution is provided for quick deliveries 
of fresh goods, so that retailers may handle 
Coca-Cola on a small investment and secure 
maximum turnover. 


There are 14 regional Coca-Cola syrup fac- 
tories, 24 strategic warehouses, 2,360 jobbers 
with floor stocks and 1,250 Coca-Cola bot- 
tlers. 


A Service Section is maintained, composed 
of highly trained soda dispensers who go 
behind the fountains of retailers and teach 
the regular dispensers the most improved 
methods of fountain operation. In addition, 
to standardize this beverage, thin, six-ounce 





Coca-Cola glasses are sold, and in 1923, 
3,400,000 of these glasses were delivered to 
the trade. The whole Coca-Cola sales force 
of more than 300 constantly drives home 
the point that one ounce of Coca-Gola syrup 
with five ounces of cold carbonated water 
makes a perfect Coca-Cola. 


A distinctive bottle was designed and pat- 
ented. It is shaped like a tenpin and you 
can identify it in the dark. This bottle is 
known to everybody as a sterilized package 
that has been filled and sealed air-tight 
without the touch of human hands. 
Coca-Cola helps its retailers display the 
goods. 


Three million pieces of dealer help advertis-_ 
ing—signs and decoration for show windows, 
soda fountains and refreshment stands—are 
being distributed in 1924. There are 20,000 
Coca-Cola walls and bulletins. Two and a 
half million 1924 Coca-Cola calendars were 
given away. Coca-Cola’s message is carried 
in millions of copies of magazines and news- 


papers. 
* 8 


The highest quality possible in a beverage 
has kept the purity and wholesomeness of 
Coca-Cola constant for 38 years. Millions 
say it has the most wonderful flavor they 
ever tasted. 


Thus Coca-Cola earns profits for 415,000 
retailers. And no dealer has ever lost a 


single dollar invested in Coca-Cola through 
lack of sale.’ 
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This advertisement is No. 5 of a series 
telling the story of one of the most 
interesting of American industries 


THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga. 






ITS DESCRIPTION, ‘‘DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING,” IS AS WELL KNOWN AS ITS NAME 
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The National Accounting Machine 


Many of the most prominent 
firms in the country use the | 
National Accounting Machine 


O list the users of the National Accounting Machine is the best 

means of showing its wide application to different lines of busi- 
ness. While the list given here is only a small part of the total it 
shows the many different lines in which this machine is used. 





Owens Bottle Co............. Toledo, Ohio Globe-Wernicke Co....... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fe 8 rrr e Indianapolis, Ind. Richard Hudnut........ New York, N. Y. 
John Wyeth & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Montgomery, Ward & Co...... Chicago, Ill. 
WE is kv inciwsrdndgens Chicago, Il. Lord & Taylor........... New York, N. Y. 


Smith, Kline & French...Philadelphia, Pa. 








DS ee Minneapolis, Minn. aan yeni nanan ant aang 
Dentsie 0 tecunts & Ci. Bee Yak 0 Y. Endicott-Johnson Corp.....Endicott, N. Y. 
- : : i Mass. 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills. .Indianapolis, Ind. Lever Brothers Co....... Cambridge, 
Albert Pick & Co............. Chicago, mi, Sener & Bieck...........-... Chicago, Ii?. 
Spiegel-May-Stern Co......... Chicago, Il. P. Lorillard Co., Inc...... New York, N. Y. 
| Chicago Mail Order Co...... Chicago, Il | R. M. Hollingshead Co....... Camden, N. J. 
Universal Pictures Corp., New York, N. Y. Delco-Light Co............. Dayton, Ohio 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp..........ccccccceccsccseccess New York, N. Y. 
National Geographic Society. ...........-ccscccccccesee Washington, D. C. 


These firms are using the National Accounting Machine for sales 
analysis, cost analysis, payroll distribution, inventory records, and 
other forms of accounting. For detailed information on the applica- 
tion of this machine write or wire to our Accounting Machine Divi- 
sion at Dayton. : 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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OUR E LECTRIFIED CIVI LIZATION 





From Old Mill to Three score and ten years ago Power had 


its highest embodiment in the “wheel” of the 
old grist mill. 


Today the mere throwing of a switch unleashes 
giant generators that drive, heat, light and operate 
whole industries and cities. 

To this advancement scientists apply the term 
“Industrial Revolution”, because it has so com- 
pletely transformed human standards of comfort, 
convenience, progress, and happiness. 

That this bloodless and beneficent revolution 
has ushered in an era of electrified civilization, is 
due, in important part, to the contributions of 
George Westinghouse and the organization 
founded by him. ; 


Modern Generator 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities °. Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in sometime with KDKA — KYW — WBZ — KFKX 


| Westinghouse 


© 1924, W. E. & M. Co. 








